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Genius,  like  honest-offered  courtesy, 

4 Oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds, 

With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes.” 

Certainly,  it  is  not  confined  to  academic  centres,  or  to  the 
privileged  classes  who,  as  lovers  of  learning  and  culture,  make 
use  of  their  leisure  and  freedom  from  worldly  cares,  to  indulge 
the  pleasure  that  comes  from  poetic  pains.  As  with  the  wind 
that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  the  gift  divine  may  find  a fitting 
home  in  the  mind  of  the  hardy  son  of  toil,  who  makes  his  living 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  can  illumine  and  beautify  all 
his  surroundings  however  unattractive  they  may  appear  to  be 
externally.  And  not  only  to  the  tiller  of  the  fields  singing  with 
joy  on  the  mountain  side,  but  likewise  to  the  working  joiner, 
whose  daily  associations  are  dull — and  it  may  be  depressing— 
comes  experience  of  the  sweet  poetry  of  life  that  makes  him 
sing  as  the  blackbird  sings  in  the  long  days  of  summer  when 
he  is  full  of  love. 

The  bard  must  have  a kind,  courageous  heart, 

And  natural  chivalry  to  aid  the  weak  ; 

He  must  believe  the  best  of  everything, 

Love  all  below  and  worship  all  above, 

and  when  the  time  for  utterance  comes  he  cannot  be  restrained. 

Such  was  Patrick  Clarke.  Denied  in  youth  the  opportu- 
nities for  literary  culture  his  nature  longed  for;  compelled  in 
early  manhood  to  toil  for  his  living  ; he  wrestled  bravely  and 
triumphantly  with  adverse  fate,  and  maintained  in  uninterrupted 
flow  the  genial  current  of  the  soul.  Though  he  never  acquired, 
or  indeed  sought  to  acquire,  riches  or  fame,  and  kept  himself 
retired  from  his  fellowmen,  he  found  the  way  of  happiness  in 
full  measure,  first  in  domestic  peace  and  sweetness,  and  then  in 
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paying  diligent  court  to  the  Muses,  and  in  a free,  wholesome 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  fancy.  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  his  was  a full  and  successful  life.  The  satisfaction  that 
springs  from  a conscious  performance  of  duty  to  an  employer 
never  failed  him.  He  was  a good  and  faithful  servant.  He  was 
a dutiful  and  an  affectionate  son  and  brother  ; a loving  husband 
and  father  ; yet  from  boyhood,  through  manhood  to  the  close 
of  his  life  he  preserved  a certain  detachment  that  made  even 
those  most  intimate  with  him  feel  that  his  mind  was  to  him  a 
kingdom  apart,  that  called  for  and  require  separate  and  inde- 
pendent communion  with  Nature,  with  books  and  with  itself. 

The  poet  is  born  not  made  ; and  Patrick  Clarke’s  genuis 
was  in  no  small  measure  an  inheritance.  He  came  of  a good 
Irish  stock,  and  he  was  proud,  though  not  boastful,  of  his  line- 
age. His  brother,  Mr.  James  Clarke,  of  Hebburnon-Tyne, 
supplies  the  following  details  regarding  the  family  pedigree  and 
history:  “ The  family  can  trace  its  history  back  to  1640,  when 
the  head  of  the  house  owned  a large  estate  at  Shercock,  in 
County  Cavan.  The  mansion  was  called  ‘‘Shining  House,”  on 
account  of  its  commanding  and  brilliant  aspect,  and  it  still 
bears  that  name.  The  family,  in  addition  to  engaging  in  agri- 
cultural work  and  stock  rearing,  owned  a whiskey  distillery  in 
Shercock.  Our  great-grandfather  had  four  sons.  One  was 
educated  for  the  Church,  and  went  to  France,  but  whether  he 
joined  the  Church  or  the  French  army  was  not  positively  known; 
the  probability  is  that,  with  many  of  his  expatriated  countrymen 
at  that  time,  he  sought  and  found  military  service  on  the  conti- 
nent. A town  land  was  portioned  to  each  of  the  other  three 
sons,  who  married  and  settled  down  so  far  as  the  unsettled 
state  of  Ireland  at  that  period  would  permit. 

“Patrick’s  father  was,  on  his  mother’s  side,  a descendant  of 
the  Tyrconnel.  Having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father 
when  he  was  only  a few  weeks  old,  he  was  reared  by  his  uncle, 
who  gave  him  an  education  which  qualified  him  to  become  a 
teacher.  The  penal  laws  having  at  this  time  been  relaxed  so 
far  as  to  permit  Catholics,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  carry 
on  education  according  to  their  own  religious  faith,  many  grown 
up  young  men  and  women  attended  school.  The  poet’s  father. 
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whose  name  was  James  Clarke,  had  scarcely  got  out  of  his 
teens  when  he  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  such  a school. 
Among  his  pupiis  were  several  very  lovely  colleens,  and  his 
position,  as  may  easily  be  understood,  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassing. The  handsome  and  gentlemanly  pedagogue  and  the 
bewitching  daughter  of  a respectable  farmer  who  was  one  of 
his  scholars,  were  mutually  smitten  by  each  other’s  attractions. 
One  day  they  quietly  slipped  away  from  the  neighbourhood, 
and  without  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  their  relatives  entered 
the  estate  of  holy  matrimony.  James’  family,  however,  who 
thought  he  had  married  beneath  him,  did  not  quickly  forgive 
him,  and  for  a long  time  afterwards  they  slighted  the  teacher 
and  his  wife.  The  poet’s  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Anne  Mulvany,  nevertheless  possessed  rare  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  and  Patrick  was  wont  to  attribute  his  best  endow- 
ments to  her  energy  and  perseverance  of  character  and  to  her 
virtuous  training  and  example.” 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  James  Clarke  was  promoted  to 
the  charge  of  a larger  school,  with  a higher  remuneration,  in 
the  parish  of  Clane,  in  the  County  of  Kildare.  Here  Patrick 
was  born  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1836,  and  here  he  spent  his 
childhood’s  happy  days,  which  were  never  forgotten  by  him, 
associated  as  they  were  in  his  mind  with  visions  of  abundance 
of  flowers,  which  he  could  pluck  at  will,  and  with  reminiscences 
of  a free,  joyous  rural  life.  How  old  he  was  when  his  father  gave 
up  the  scholastic  profession  in  Ireland  and  sought  fortune  rather 
than  fame  by  settling  in  business  in  Hexham,  in  Northumber- 
land, he  could  not  definitely  state  in  after  life.  Probably  he 
was  not  more  than  three  or  four  years  of  age  when  he  first  set 
foot  in  England.  Unfortunately,  the  removal  did  not  bring 
about  the  family  prosperity  that  had  been  sanguinely  expected. 
For  some  time  the  business  enterprise  succeeded  fairly  well,  but 
after  a few  years  the  health  of  the  father  completely  failed,  and 
the  business  declined.  The  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  family  now  devolved  entirely  upon  the  mother,  and  Patrick’s 
education  was  cut  short  in  order  that  he  might  assist  her  in  pro- 
viding for  the  necessities  of  the  younger  children. 

When  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was 
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apprenticed  to  the  joinering  trade.  Devoted  to  his  mother  and 
anxious  to  justify  the  confidence  placed  in  his  character,  he  put 
his  whole  soul  in  the  work,  and  made  a most  encouraging  start. 
During  the  second  week  he  constructed  a small  stool,  which 
greatly  pleased  his  employer,  who  kindly  allowed  him  to  take 
this  trophy  of  his  skill  home  as  a present  to  his  mother.  As  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man,  so  this  early  achievement  in  joinering 
proved  significant  of  his  character  as  a workman.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far  with  his  apprenticeship  before  he  began  to  give 
evidence  not  merely  of  exceptional  industry  and  intelligence, 
but  also  of  remarkable  ingenuity.  He  persistently  asked  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  everything,  and  when  he  did  not  get 
so  full  or  satisfactory  an  answer  as  he  desired,  he  set  himself  to 
discover  the  reason  why  for  himself,  or  to  invent  some  new 
contrivance  which  he  thought  to  be  an  improvement. 

And  all  the  while  he  was  developing  his  skill  as  a workman, 
he  was  exercising  his  mental  endowments,  and  was  practising 
the  art  of  verse-making  with  all  the  facility  of  the  born  poet,  who 
lisped  in  numbers  for  the  numbers  came.  He  made  impromptu 
lines,  hitting  off  the  peculiarities  of  his  companions  or  neigh- 
bours, or  caricaturing  the  pretensions  of  the  more  ambitious 
who  aped  their  superiors  ; sometimes  he  daringly  strove  to  make 
the  petty  tyrant  of  the  hour,  dressed  in  a little  brief  authority, 
realise  that  the  fantastic  tricks  he  played  were  fit  to  make  angels 
weep.  But  while  in  his  earlier  attempts  he  made  frequent  use 
of  satire  and  caricature,  which  caused  him  to  be  feared  and  re- 
spected to  a greater  extent  than  the  apprentice  generally  is,  he 
bestowed  much  more  pains  on  his  sentimental  and  descriptive 
pieces,  and  many  erasions  and  alterations  appeared  in  the  origi- 
nal chalked  versions  that  were  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  work 
shop.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  his  poetic  dream - 
ings  ever  made  him  listless  at  his  work.  He  was  always  a faith- 
ful and  a diligent  workman,  seeking  to  give  his  employer  good 
service  in  return  for  his  wages.  He  was  happy  while  engaged 
at  his  bench.  In  after  days,  his  first  employer  used  to  tell  that 
he  sang  merrily  at  his  work,  lilting,  it  was  generally  'supposed, 
verses  of  his  own  composition,  and  testing  the  measure  as  well 
as  the  melody. 
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When  his  apprenticeship  was  fulfilled,  tempted  by  the  high 
wages  that  were  offered,  he  removed  to  Consett.  It  was  during 
his  residence  at  Consett  that  he  first  experienced  the  gratifi. 
cation  of  seeing  his  verse  in  print.  The  poem  to  which  publicity 
was  given  was  a description  of  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
district.  His  next  sphere  of  work  was  at  Leadgate,  a town  a mile 
distant  from  Consett.  Here  he  succeeded  in  organising  prob- 
ably the  first  brass  band  established  in  the  district.  It  enjoyed 
the  leadership  of  the  late  Canon  Kearney,  a most  accomplished 
gentleman,  who  could  play  almost  every  kind  of  instrument,  and 
was  remarkably  happy  in  assigning  to  each  player  the  instru- 
ment for  which  he  had  the  most  natural  aptitude.  Patrick, 
however,  preferred  the  courtship  of  the  Muses  to  the  worship 
of  their  leader,  the  god  of  music.  About  this  time  when  his 
heart,  as  an  Irish  Catholic,  was  stirred  by  the  struggle  between 
the  Garibaldians  and  the  Vatican,  he  wrote  a song,  entitled : 
“ The  Irish  Brigade,”  in  honour  of  some  of  his  companions 
who  volunteered  and  fought  victoriously  for  Pio  Nono  at  Men- 
tana.  The  song  was  sung  with  great  spirit  and  appreciation  by 
loyal  Catholics  at  fairs  and  markets,  and  at  national  gatherings. 
It  thus  won  for  its  author  considerable  fame  and  popularity 
among  his  countrymen.  On  one  occasion  when,  with  four 
friends,  he  entered  a hotel  in  Leadgate,  the  envious  landlord 
tried  to  turn  the  laugh  against  him  by  misquoting  Burns  to  his 
confusion,  styling  the  young  poet:  “You  lazy  ass  who  live  on 
grass.”  Promptly  taking  up  the  insulting’  words  of  the  rude 
Boniface,  he  proceeded: 

You  call  me  an  ass — well,  let  that  pass, 

It  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  true  ; 

But  sure  enough  he  would  be  an  ass, 

That  would  support  a host  like  you. 

Without  another  word  the  party  took  their  departure,  and  left 
the  landlord  to  himself,  to  reflect  on  his  indescretion  and  his 
double  humiliation. 

By  and  by,  failing  work  compelled  him  to  seek  another 
change.  From  Leadgate  he  betook  himself  to  Bishop  Auckland 
Here  he  remained  for  two  years  or  so,  and  had  his  poetic  ardour 
stimulated  by  friendly  association  with  more  experienced  writers. 
Among  other  intimacies  he  formed  at  this  time  was  that  with 
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Robert  Gibbon,  the  miners’  poet.  This  friendship  was  lasting, 
and  many  a happy  hour  the  kindred  spirits  spent  together  at 
this  time  and  in  after  days.  In  1862,  Patrick  went  to  London 
to  see  the  Great  Exhibition.  There  he  found  much  that  gratified 
his  artistic  taste  and  stimulated  his  inventive  faculties.  The 
first  outcome,  however,  was  a lively  song,  describing  the  many 
attractions  of  the  Exhibition.  In  the  following  year  he  opened 
a correspondence  with  the  Poet  Close,  of  Kirkby  Stephen, 
Westmoreland,  which  led  to  the  bestowal  of  what  he  accepted 
as  bis  authoritative  credentials  as  a singer.  A contribution, 
entitled:  “The  Merry  Christmas-time,”  was  not  only  given  a 
place  in  one  of  Close’s  volumes,  but  it  elicited  the  following 
note,  dated  November  13th,  1863,  and  published  at  the  foot  of 
the  poem : 

“ In  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke’s  private  letter  asking  whether 
he  is  a poet  or  not,  we  say  he  is  ! for  no  man  but  a true  poet 
could  write  the  last  poem  on  ‘ The  Merry  Christmas.’  It  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  poems  we  ever  read,  and  would  not  shame  Tom 
Moore’s  muse.  We  truly  declare  that  as  we  read  the  beautiful 
verses  we  felt  our  heart  swell,  and  fancied  that  already  we  heard 
the  pealing  bells,  the  sweet  chimes  for  the  merry  Christmas  time.” 

Sweet  are  the  pleasures  that  to  verse  belong, 

And  doubly  sweet  a brotherhood  in  song.  * 

Patrick  though  naturally  reserved  and  slow  in  forming  friend- 
ships, always  quickly  responded  to  invitations  to  trust  and 
affection  from  fellow  song  writers,  and  he  cemented  his  friend- 
ship with  Close  by  a long  poetic  epistle,  in  which  he  declared 
the  superiority  of  the  brotherhood  o’er  all  the  ills  of  life  : 

Though  we’re  poor  and  lowly  born, 

Oft  subject  to  contempt  and  scorn  : 

Which  is  to  us  the  sharpest  thorn 

Life’s  ills  can  bring  ; 

Yet  as  the  lark  at  early  morn 

Can  soar  and  sing — 

So  does  the  poet’s  soul  arise 
Above  contempt,  and  earth  despise  , 

On  Fancy’s  wings  away  he  flies, 

And  high  can  soar 
And,  like  the  lark  amid  the  skies, 

His  strain  doth  pour. 

And  before  he  finished  he  intimated  his  intention  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Kirkby  Stephen  : 
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But  ere  that  I my  rhyme  do  end, 

My  best  respects  with  it  I send 
To  your  sweet  wife  ; and  I intend 
Some  day  to  call, 

And  with  you  both  an  hour  to  spend 
At  Poet’s  Hall. 

A portrait  of  the  writer  was  placed  at  the  top  of  this  epistle  in 
Close’s  volume  for  the  year  1864.  Soon  afterwards,  on  account 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  his  employment,  he  returned  to  Tyne- 
side, took  up  his  abode  in  Newcastle,  and  some  years  afterwards 
entered  the  matrimonial  state.  During  his  residence  at  New- 
castle he  formed  two  other  friendships  which  he  greatly  appre- 
ciated— the  one  with  Poet  Robson,  who  for  many  years  wrote 
the  Keelman’s  letter  in  the  Newcastle  Chronicle , and  the  other 
with  Henry  Me  Annally,  of  Walker,  who  was  also  included 
in  Close’s  “grand  cluster  of  poets,”  and  who  afterwards  emi- 
grated to  America.  Comfortable  in  his  employment,  happy  in 
his  domestic  life,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  his  son  and  daughter, 
and  interesting  himself  in  mechanical  invention  as  well  as  in 
literature,  he  spent  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  wedded  life  in 
the  capital  of  Northumbria.  A few  years  before  his  death  he 
removed  to  Middlesbrough,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  works 
of  Sir  Raylton  Dixon.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1896,  he 
caught  cold,  pneumonia  supervened,  and  after  a brief  illness  he 
died  on  November  4th. 

The  character,  and  to  a large  extent  the  history,  of  Patrick 
Clarke  may  be  read  in  his  poetical  works.  He  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  Nature.  Keenly  sensitive  and  severely  scrupulous,  he 
was  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men  frequently  pained  and 
wounded  when  commoner  minds  would  not  have  confessed  a 
hurt.  In  the  sweetness  of  domestic  life,  however,  or  in  lonely, 
reverent  intercourse  with  Nature  he  quickly  found  compensation, 
and  when  his  mind  was  once  more  placed  in  tune  with  the  divine 
harmonies,  he  gave  natural  expression  to  his  relief  in  verse  as  in 
a hymn  of  praise.  He  was,  too,  a lover  of  freedom.  Many  of 
his  poems  were  inspired  by  triumphs  of  political  progress  or 
of  human  advancement  achieved,  not  only  in  England  but  in 
America.  In  keen  sympathy  with  reform  movements  at  home  he 
watched,  with  the  liveliest  interest,  the  onward  march  of  the 
American  democracy.  In  the  terrible  struggle  between  the 
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North  and  the  South,  his  sympathies  were  unreservedly  given 
to  the  Federalists  after  the  issue  of  President  Lincoln’s  procla- 
mation, putting  an  end  to  property  in  human  flesh  ; and  when 
the  great  yet  simple-minded  American  hero,  who  struck  down 
the  “sum  of  all  villainies  ” fell  a victim  to  the  resentment  of 
the  misguided  chivalry  of  the  South,  he  paid  a tribute  to  the 
worth  and  work  of  the  Liberator  that  may  be  read  with  admir- 
ation by  the  most  exacting  of  literary  critics. 

And  he  was  ever  on  the  side  of  virtue.  He  never,  prostituted 
his  pen  to  mean  service,  nor  did  he  write  as  one  who  beats  the 
air.  For  although  he  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  great  majority 
of  his  fellow-workmen,  and  took  little  part  in  trade  or  social 
organizations,  he  was  a close  and  shrewd  observer  of  human  life 
and  of  the  events  of  his  time.  His  sympathies  were  readily 
attracted  by  things  lovely  and  of  good  report,  and  as  he  never 
ceased  to  think  of  or  strive  for  the  advancement  of  humanity, 
so  no  one  rejoiced  with  more  gladsome  mind  when  the  noble 
deed  was  wrought  or  the  noble  word  spoken  that  effected  some 
achievement  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  He  believed  in  the 
charity  that  begins  at  home  but  does  not  end  there.  He  strove 
diligently  to  reach  and  retain  that  summit  of  human  bliss  : — 
“ The  happy  fireside  clime  for  weans  and  wife.”  He  gave  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  and  thought  to  his  home-life,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  son  and  daughter  was  seldom  out  of  his  mind. 
But  his  concern  was  not  limited  to  his  home.  From  his  loop- 
hole of  retreat  he  surveyed  the  whole  human  family  with  the 
eye  and  with  the  heart  of  a loving  brother,  and  was  always 
asking  himself  how  he  could  be  helpful.  Thus  : when  a ship- 
wreck occurred  he  set  himself  to  invent  a machine,  by  which  a 
stranded  vessel  could  be  “ approached  a couple  of  hundred  yards 
out  to  sea,  and  the  crew  taken  off  all  at  once  in  the  fiercest  storm 
that  ever  beat  upon  the  coast.”  This  contrivance,  as  described 
by  himself,  “consists  simply  of  a skeleton  carriage,  constructed 
to  carry  a skeleton  bridge  and  running  upon  very  light  wrought- 
iron  wheels,  with  broad  thin  flanges  suitable  for  travelling  on 
sand.”  Similarly,  when  an  epidemic  was  raging,  and  death 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  cistern,  his  inventive  faculties  were  at 
once  brought  into  play  for  the  discovery  of  simple  but  effective 
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means  for  the  prevention  of  impurity  in  the  water  supply,  and 
the  results  of  his  ingenuity  were  published  pro  bono  publico. 

A friend  of  peace  in  the  industrial  as  well  as  in  the  political 
sphere,  and  a foe  of  strikes  as  a ruinous  mode  of  seeking  material 
advancement,  he  nevertheless  made  common  cause  with  his  fel- 
low workmen  in  their  time  of  trial. 

One  of  the  happiest  epistolary  efforts  was  a letter  he  wrote 
to  the  North-Eastern  Daily  Gazette  during  a disturbance  in 
the  joinery  trade.  He  lamented  the  dispute,  suggested  arbi- 
tration, urged  that  the  Legislature  should  take  means  to  make 
such  suicidal  warfare  impossible,  but  he  sharply  rebuked  the 
critics  who  assumed  that  all  the  blame  for  the  strike  between 
capital  and  labour  was  always  with  the  workmen.  “ We  see,” 
he  said,  “the  employers  living  in  fine  houses,  surrounded  by 
all  the  luxuries  of  life  that  selfishness  and  vanity  can  desire  or 
money  procure.  Yet  they  are  too  poor  to  give  their  workmen 
a miserable  advance  of  a couple  of  shillings  a week.  Tf  they 
only  have  small  profits,  where  does  the  money  come  from  to 
keep  up  their  large  establishments  ? For  instance:  an  employer 
will  spend  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a week  while  his  workmen, 
when  loss  of  time  is  considered,  perhaps  earn  twenty  or  thirty 
shillings  per  week.  One  drinks  as  many  bottles  of  wine  as  the 
other  does  glasses  of  beer,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the 
poor  employer  has  saved  thousands  of  pounds  while  the  work- 
man, very  likely,  has  gone  to  the  workhouse.  The  extravagant 
rascal  did  not  make  hay  when  the  sun  was  shining.” 

Patrick  Clarke  was  a true  poet  of  the  democracy.  Like 
Burns,  he  believed  that  the  man  of  independent  mind  was  the 
king  of  men.  He  wished  his  fellow-workmen  to  realise  that 
their  redemption  was  in  their  own  hands.  He  longed  to  see 
them  self-controlled  and  virtuous,  and  all  the  influence  of  his 
teaching  was  directly  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  this  essential 
reform.  A lover  of  Nature  he  was  a preacher  of  purity  ; a friend 
of  his  fellow-men,  he  never  ceased  to  proclaim  the  righteous- 
ness that  exalts  the  individual  before  it  can  affect  the  nation. 

J.  B.  M. 

Middlesbrough , 

January,  1898. 


Part  I.— WORSHIP  OF  NATURE. 


THE  POET’S  CHURCH, 

OGIVE  to  me  some  lone  retreat, 

With  nature’s  carpet  ’neath  my  feet, 
Where  little  daisies,  smiling  sweet, 

Will  charm  the  eye  ; 

And  blithe  look  up  as  if  to  greet 
The  bright  blue  sky. 

There,  musing  oft  in  fancy’s  dreams, 

I’ve  wandered  by  the  winding  streams 
When  morn  did  spread  her  ruddy  beams. 

And  Phoebus  bright 
Did  bathe  the  pleasant  landscape  scenes 
In  golden  light. 

There,  all  unknown  to  mortal  ken, 

Far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

Where  blackbirds  whistle  through  the  glen 
At  eve  or  morn, 

And  jinking  goes  the  merry  wren 
From  thorn  to  thorn — 

There  much  I love  to  muse  alone, 

Happy  as  king  upon  his  throne  ; 
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THINGS  I LIKE. 


My  little  world  is  all  my  own, 

So  fair  and  bright, 

And  secret  joys,  to  kings  unknown, 
Give  me  delight, 


THINGS  I LIKE. 

I LIKE  to  hear  the  skylark  sing 
In  the  merry  month  of  May ; 

I like  to  see  the  meadow  green, 

And  watch  the  young  lambs  play ; 

I like  the  flowery  trailing  robes 
Of  bonny,  smiling  June  ; 

And  like  to  hear  the  cooing  doves 
On  a summer  s afternoon 

I like  to  rise  when  early  dawn 
First  streaks  the  eastern  sky, 

And  view  the  mighty  God  of  Day 
Ascend  his  throne  on  high  ; 

I like  again,  at  close  of  day. 

To  see  him  sink  to  rest ; 

And  watch  the  last  faint  lingering  ray 
That  flickers  in  the  west. 

I like  to  hear  good  music, 

It  charms  my  very  soul ; 

I like  to  see  the  lightning’s  flash, 

And  hear  the  thunder  roll ; 

I like  the  stormy  ocean’s  roar. 

When  the  tempest  loud  does  rave, 
And  the  angry  billows  lash  the  shore — 
Then  there’s  music  in  the  wave. 

I like  the  sea,  the  tranquil  sea, 

When  Zephyrs  fan  the  deep, 

And  the  summer  breezes  murmuringly 
Soft  o’er  the  waters  sweep  ; 


THINGS  I LIKE. 
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I love  it  in  the  calm,  still  night, 

When  the  moon  shines  bright  and  clear, 
And  the  mariner’s  song  is  borne  along 
Full  gladsome  to  the  ear. 

I like  to  see  grim  winter, 

When  the  hills  are  clad  with  snow, 

And  his  icy  breath  o’er  sea  and  land 
Bids  the  wild  north  wind  blow  ; 

I like  to  see  the  early  flowers 
Of  bonny,  blooming  spring ; 

And  like  among  the  leafy  bowers 
To  hear  the  small  birds  sing. 

I like  a pleasant  landscape 
Beneath  a summer  sky, 

And  musing  watch  the  fleecy  clouds 
Of  Heaven  sailing  by  ; 

I like,  down  in  a valley, 

To  hear  the  bleating  flocks, 

And  listen  to  the  cataract 
Come  dashing  o’er  the  rocks. 

I like  a night  in  autumn 

When  the  leaves  are  turning  brown, 

And  the  golden  sheaves  are  ripening 
Beneath  the  harvest  moon  ; 

I like  to  rove  at  twilight 
To  watch  the  evening  star, 

And  think  how  bright  and  beautiful 
These  gems  of  Heaven  are. 

I like  a book  in  summer. 

Beneath  a shady  tree, 

Where  a deep  winding  river  rolls 
Majestic  to  the  sea—- 
To  view,  far  in  the  distance, 

The  towering  mountains  rise, 

Where  the  eagle  from  his  rocky  home 
Soars  high  into  the  skies. 
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WORKS  OF  NATURE. 


WORKS  OP  NATURE. 

THE  sun  one  day  from  his  throne  on  high 
Looked  down  through  the  dark  and  gloomy 


Upon  the  earth  below, 

Where  the  little  flowers  began  to  weep, 
And  the  little  birds  had  gone  to  sleep, 
While  all  the  things  that  walk  and  creep 
Were  making  plaints  of  woe. 

But  soon  he  chased  their  fears  away, 

For  now  once  more  with  cheering  ray, 
All  nature  seemed  to  wake. 

The  little  flowers  began  to  spring, 

The  little  birds  began  to  sing, 

While  busy  insects  on  the  wing 

A humming  noise  did  make. 

How  good  is  God  to  all  below ; 

He  makes  the  seasons  come  and  go, 

The  sun  and  moon  to  shine. 

The  winds  and  sea  obey  His  call, 

And  he  so  rules  and  governs  all, 

That  not  one  slender  hair  can  fall 
Without  His  will  divine. 


EAR  old  tree,  as  I look  on  thee 


Fond  memory  brings  back  to  me 
Scenes  that  I loved  when  young  and  gay, 
Friends,  dear  friends,  that  have  passed  away 
Hopes,  fond  hopes,  gone  to  decay. 

I return  again,  and  I think  I see 
Lov’d  faces  around  you,  dear  old  tree. 


sky 


DEAR  OLD  TREE 
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summer’s  come  at  last. 


In  childhood  what  gambols  I’ve  round  thee  played  ; 
In  youth  I have  lov’d  beneath  thy  shade  ; 

But  they’ve  gone,  they  are  gone  ; where,  oh,  where, 
Are  the  merry  voices  that  mingled  there? 

They  bloomed,  then  like  leaves  of  autumn  fell 
The  near  ones,  and  dear  ones,  I loved  so  well. 

There  are  now  none  left  but  you  and  me, 

And  fondly  I love  you,  dear  old  tree. 

But  autumn  has  stripped  you  black  and  bare, 

You  seem  bowed  down  with  grief  and  caxe  ; 

Like  me.  you  have  felt  life’s  wintry  storm  ; 

It  has  wrinkled  my  brow,  and  bent  my  form, 

For,  alas  ! my  golden  summer’s  o’er. 

It  is  gone,  like  a dream,  to  return  no  more  j 
I glide  down  the  steep  to  eternity, 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  again,  old  tree. 


SUMMER’S  COME  AT  LAST. 

"VT OW  Summer’s  come  at  last 
i_N  And  I hear  the  small  birds  sing  ; 
The  Western  breeze  blows  soft, 

And  sweet  flowers  round  us  spring. 
The  feathery  snow’s  away, 

And  the  hills  again  are  green  ; 

For  Summer’s  come  at  last — 

How  long  away  it’s  been. 


Now  Summer’s  come  at  last, 

And  bright  the  dewy  morn  ; 
Now  loudly  sings  the  lark, 

And  the  rosebud’s  on  the  thorn. 
I’ve  heard  the  bees  a-humming, 
And  all  nature  looks  serene  ; 

For  Summer’s  come  at  last— 

How  long  away  it’s  been  ! 


1 8 SONG  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 


Now  Summer’s  come  at  last, 

And  the  lambs  skip  on  the  lea  ; 
The  bees  come  to  the  flower, 

And  the  blossom’s  on  the  tree  ; 
The  fields  are  smiling  gay, 

Clad  in  Flora’s  mantle  green  ; 
For  Summer’s  come  at  last — 

How  long  away  it’s  been  ! 


SONG  OP  THE  FLOWERS. 


~"YT~ OW  Summer  smiles,  the  fields  are  green, 
_!_N  And  everything  looks  gay  ; 

The  tuneful  birds  now  blithely  sing 
The  sunny  hours  away. 

The  fragrant  gale  now  sighs  along 
Through  Flora’s  sylvan  bowers ; 

There  1 11  away  a*while  to  stray 
Amongst  the  lovely  flowers. 

Flowers,  flowers. 

I love  sweet  scented  flowers. 

The  sunny  dreams  of  childhood  gleam, 
Through  flowers,  smiling  flowers. 


The  violets  and  the  lilies  white, 

Drenched  with  the  morning  dews  ; 

The  primroses  and  blushing  pinks 
Display  their  various  hue. 

The  beauteous  rose  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Washed  with  the  summer  showers  ; 

Of  all  that’s  fair  what  can  compare 
With  flowers,  blushing  flowers  ? 

Flowers,  flowers, 

All  yield  unto  their  powers, 

For  the  brightest  gems  in  Nature’s  fields 
Are  flowers,  blooming  flowers. 


GLOOMY  WINTER'S  COME  AGAIN. 
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SUMMER’S  AWAY. 

\TOW  Summer’s  away,  and  no  more  to  be  seen, 

JLNI  The  mantle  of  Flora,  so  fresh  and  so  green, 

No  more  the  birds  warble  on  each  hawthorn  spray, 

For  then  it  was  Summer,  now  Summer’s  away. 

It’s  sigh,  ye  soft  winds,  through  the  dark  shady  bowers, 

And  mourn,  ye  green  hills,  so  late  crowned  with 
flowers  ; 

They  no  more  wave  their  heads  nor  their  beauties 
display, 

For  they  bloomed  in  the  Summer,  and  Summer's 
away 

One  evening  of  late,  as  I chanced  lone  to  stray, 

Night's  dark  cloudy  mantle  was  drawn  o’er  the  day; 

As  sank  in  the  west  the  sun's  last  feeble  ray — 

'Twas  the  last  smile  of  Summer  that  thus  faded  away. 

Thus  man,  like  the  seasons,  does  change  and  pass  on; 

How  soon  comes  dark  night,  when  his  morning  is 
gone  ! 

So  while  youth  is  in  blossom,  and  the  sun  shines 
make  hay. 

For  youth,  like  the  Summer  will  soon  pass  away. 


GLOOMY  WINTER’S  COME  AGAIN. 


GLOOMY  winter's  come  again. 

And  cold  the  winds  now  blow, 

In  robe  of  white,  both  hill  and  plain 
Are  clad  with  crispy  snow. 

The  fields  and  trees  are  bleak  and  bare, 
The  air  is  cold  and  chill. 

And  lone  the  redbreast  chirps  his  note 
Upon  the  window  sill. 
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FLOW  ON,  THOU  BONNY  TYNE. 


The  birds  are  silent  in  the  bowers 
That  charmed  the  summer’s  day, 

And  all  the  lovely,  smiling  flowers 
Are  withered  to  decay. 

The  streams  and  ponds  are  frozen  up, 

The  brooks  congealed  and  dry, 

And  scarcely  dares  the  sun  look  through 
The  dark  and  gloomy  sky 

But  winter  soon  will  disappear, 

And  summer  come  again, 

With  brooks  and  streamlets  wimpling  clear, 
And  verdure  clothe  the  plain  ; 

Then  flowers  will  spring  and  birds  wiU  sing, 
And  nature  all  look  gay; 

’Tis  thus  the  seasons  changing  go, 

They  come  and  pass  away. 

THE  SEA, 

I LOVE  to  stand  on  the  pebbly  strand. 

And  look  o’er  the  deep  blue  sea ; 

When  the  barque’s  white  sail  flaps  in  the  gale 
And  the  waves  roll  wild  and  free. 

I love  the  sea,  the  tranquil  sea, 

When  zephyrs  fan  the  deep  ; 

When  the  summer  breezes  murmuringly 
Soft  o’er  the  waters  sweep. 

In  calm  or  storm,  whate’er  its  form, 

The  ever  boundless  free  ; 

By  day  or  night,  be  it  dark  or  bright,' 

I love  the  deep  blue  sea. 

PLOW  ON,  THOU  BONNY  TYNE, 

FLOW  on,  flow  on,  thou  bonny  Tyne, 

Thy  rolling  course  unto  the  sea ; 

For  happy,  happy  days  were  mine 
When  I in  youth  have  rov’d  by  thee. 


FLOW  ON,  THOU  BONNY  TYNE. 
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But  youth  has  faded — its  joys  are  shaded — 

Still  memory  makes  thee  dear  to  me — 

Then  flow,  flow  on,  thou  bonny  Tyne, 

For  memory  makes  thee  dear  to  me. 

Oft  on  thy  winding  banks  I’ve  rov’d, 

When  birds  sang  sweet  on  every  tree, 

Along  with  him  I dearly  lov’d, 

With  him  I ne’er  again  shall  see. 

Through  thy  shady  bowers  we’ve  gathered  flowers, 
While  the  golden  hours  did  o’er  us  flee — 

Then  flow,  flow  on,  thou  bonny  Tyne, 

For  memory  makes  thee  dear  to  me. 

f The  evening  dews  the  flowers  had  wet, 

Fair  bloomed  the  banks  of  bonny  Tyne  ; 

That  happy  hour  I’ll  ne’er  forget 
Young  William  vow’d  to  be  mine. 

In  each  adjacent  shady  grove 

The  cushets  crooned  amorously— 

Then  flow,  flow  on,  thou  bonny  Tyne, 

For  memory  makes  thee  dear  to  me. 

Now  summer  soon  shall  clothe  the  plain, 

And  verdure  bloom  on  flower  and  tree ; 

The  little  birds  will  sing  again, 

And  joy  brood  over  all  but  me. 

My  love  has  gone,  and  I’m  alone — 

He  sleeps  beneath  the  stormy  sea — 

Then  flow,  flow  on,  thou  bonny  Tyne, 

For  memory  makes  thee  dear  to  me. 


Part  II. — NATURE’S  MINSTRELS. 


SONGSTERS. 

ON  a cold  winter’s  day,  as  the  snow  quick  came 
A lark  that  had  nothing  to  eat  [down, 

Once  said  to  himself  could  I get  to  the  town 
I might  pick  up  some  crumbs  in  the  street. 

I leel  very  lonely  here  out  in  the  cold, 

The  fields  and  the  trees  are  all  bare, 

In  the  town  they  say  people  give  food  to  the  birds, 
And  why  shouldn’t  1 get  a share  ? 

Then  the  lark,  sore  distressed,  rose  up  from  his  nest, 
The  bird  had  a tear  in  his  eye 
As  he  took  a last  look,  over  mountain  and  brook, 

And  bade  the  dear  meadows  good-bye. 

On,  onward  he  flew,  till  the  town  came  in  view, 

All  he  met  looked  so  novel  and  strange ; 

He  soared  above  spire,  the  sights  to  admire, 

And  looked  round  on  the  wonderful  change. 

Far,  far  down  below,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro, 

He  saw  thousands  hurry  along ; 

So  he  rose  on  the  wing,  and  began  sweetly  to  sing, 
Thinking  someone  might  list  to  his  song. 


LIKE  THE  LARK. 
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But  the  crowds  down  below  were  too  busy,  I trow  ; 

In  the  throng  there  was  never  a sinner. 

Though  he  piped  clear  and  loud,  high  up  in  a cloud, 
Invited  the  skylark  to  dinner. 

Young  aspirants  for  fame,  with  your  hearts  all  aglow, 
To  you  I would  make  this  remark  : 

That  the  chattering  sparrows  are  fed  down  below, 
While  unheeded’s  the  song  of  the  lark. 


LIKE  THE  LARK. 


NOW  summer  decks  the  fields  with  flowers, 
And  verdure  clothes  both  hill  and  plain, 
The  birds  make  music  in  the  bowers, 

And  Nature  wakes  to  life  again  ; 

For  trilling,  trilling,  sweetly  trilling, 

From  the  dawn  until  the  dark, 

Are  the  strains,  the  air  quite  filling, 

Of  the  lark,  of  the  lark. 


Though  friends  forsake,  and  foes  may  wound  us, 
As  we  journey  on  our  way, 

And  toils  and  troubles  gather  round  us, 

While  hope  grows  fainter  day  by  day, 

Yet  far  above  the  clouds  of  sorrow 
There  are  angel  voices — hark  ! 

Bid  us  hail  the  coming  morrow 
Like  the  lark,  like  the  lark. 


Health  and  wealth,  and  youth  and  beauty, 
Blessings  which  we  dearly  prize  ; 

To  enjoy  them  ’tis  a duty 

That  we  should  be  good  and  wise. 
Those  who  have  from  Nature’s  fire 
In  their  souls  but  got  a spark 
Are  striving  onward,  soaring  higher, 

Like  the  lark,  like  the  lark. 


2 4 


THE  CUCKOO. 


If  fame  or  fortune  you’re  pursuing, 
When  the  sun  shines  make  the  hay. 
While  earnest  men  are  up  and  doing 
Sluggards  dream  their  lives  away. 
That  some  succeed  is  not  surprising 
In  whatever  they  embark, 

When  their  motto’s  early  rising. 

Like  the  lark,  like  the  lark. 


THE  CUCKOO, 

I COME  with  the  sunshine  from  over  the  sea 
As  the  summer  is  drawing  near, 

When  the  bud  and  blossom  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  the  cowslip  and  daisy  o’er  meadow  and  lea, 
In  their  beauty  begin  to  appear. 

I come  with  the  swallow  and  honey  bee, 

We  are  friends  of  the  merry  sunshine. 

But  whenever  I come,  or  wherever  I be, 

The  farmer  has  always  a welcome  for  me  ; 

Of  good  weather  I’m  always  a sign. 

I visit  the  homestead  and  rural  vale 
Where  the  streamlet  on  does  flow, 

Where  the  blooming  hawthorn  scents  the  gale 
I tell  to  the  peasants  the  same  old  tale 
Their  fathers  heard  long  ago- 

And  all  day  long  as  I sing  my  song 
They  listen  and  rejoice  ; 

While  over  the  meadows  and  over  the  lea, 

As  I flit  about  from  tree  to  tree, 

I seem  to  them  a mystery — 

A bird  with  a human  voice. 


THE  BIRDIE  IN  THE  TREE. 
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THE  BIRDIE  IN  THE  TREE, 

HERE  was  a mighty  monarch  who  sat  upon  a 


throne, 

One  day  as  in  his  forest  he  wandered  all  alone 

He  overheard  a little  bird  sing  sweetly  in  a tree, 

And  the  monarch  stood  to  listen  to  the  minstrel’s 
melody. 

“ Little  birdie,”  said  the  monarch,  “ why  is  it  thus 
you  sing  ? 

You  seem  to  be  so  happy,  while  I’m  sad,  although  a 
king.” 

The  little  bird  made  answer,  “May  it  please  your 
Majesty, 

I am  contented  with  the  lot  that  heaven  has  willed  to 
me ; 

In  summer  through  the  forest  from  tree  to  tree  I sing, 

And  in  winter  from  the  storm  hide  my  head  beneath 
my  wing  ; 

My  little  breast  is  still  at  rest,  no  envy  troubles  me  * 

That’s  the  reason  I’m  so  happy/’  said  the  birdie  in 
the  tree. 

“ Ah  ! I see,  then,”  said  the  monarch,  u contentment 
is  the  best, 

Without  it  neither  wealth  nor  power  can  make  us  truly 
blest  • 

Though  millions  pay  me  homage,  and  my  ships  com- 
mand the  sea, 

Yet  thou  art  glad  while  I am  sad,  sweet  birdie  in  the 
tree.” 

The  monarch  home  returned,  but  his  mind  was  ill  at 
rest, 

While  for  the  past  he  mourned,  remorse  within  his 
breast. 

We  all  may  learn  from  little  things,  however  great  we  be, 

Then  let  us  be  contented,  like  the  birdie  in  the  tree. 
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THE  THROSTLE. 


THE  THROSTLE, 

MY  heart  felt  sad  and  heavy 

With  gloomy  thought  one  day, 
So  I took  a quiet  and  lonely  walk 
To  pass  an  hour  away. 

The  flowery  buds  were  peeping 
From  the  verdant  lap  of  spring, 

When  suddenly  from  out  a tree 
I heard  a throstle  sing. 

Its  notes  did  seem  to  cheer  me 
And  soothe  my  aching  breast ; 

Its  song  was  like  a lullaby 
That  hushed  my  soul  to  rest. 

Its  strain,  so  full  of  gladness, 

Fell  on  my  listening  ear, 

And  seemed  to  say,  Throw  care  away, 
The  summer  now  is  near. 

I listened  to  the  minstrel 
Upon  that  leafless  bough 
As  it  poured  forth  its  melody, 

I think  I hear  it  now. 

Its  song  unto  my  drooping  soul 
Did  such  sweet  joy  impart, 

That  its  presence  brought  back  summer 
To  the  winter  of  my  heart. 

I thought  were  I a bird  like  thee, 

When  fortune  proves  unkind, 

I would  fly  away  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  leave  my  grief  behind. 

Yet  if  I fly  from  east  to  west, 

And  search  the  world  around, 

It’s  only  in  a peaceful  breast 
That  happiness  is  found, 


THE  THROSTLE. 
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O ! Song  ! above  all  other  art 
Thou  hast  a magic  power 
To  soothe  the  sad  and  drooping  heart 
In  sorrow’s  darkest  hour. 

Thou  drivest  grief  and  care  away, 
And  fresh  hope  thou  do’st  bring. 
For  I’ve  ever  felt  more  happy 
Since  I heard  the  throstle  sing. 


Part  III.— TIMES  and  SEASONS. 


♦THE  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TIME, 

HOW  merrily,  merrily  peal  the  bells  ! 

It  is  the  merry  Christmas  time ; 

On  the  midnight  air  light  music  swells 
To  the  merry  Christmas  time. 

Then  fill  up  the  cup  of  social  glee  : 

Let  friendship  join  in  harmony  ; 

And  let  each  heart  beat  light  and  free 
To  the  merry  Christmas  chimes  ! 

While  roving  by  the  moonlight  clear. 

At  the  merry  Christmas  time ; 

What  blithesome  strains  do  greet  the  ear 
At  the  merry  Christmas  time  ! 


* In  reply  to  Mr.  Clarkes  private  letter,  asking  “ whether 
he  is  a Poet  or  not,”  we  say  he  is  ! for  no  man  but  a true  Poet 
could  write  the  last  Poem  on  “ The  Merry  Christmas  Time.”  It 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  Poems  we  ever  read,  and  would  not  shame 
“Tom  Moore’s  iVluse.”  We  truly  declare  that  as  we  read  the 
beautiful  verses  we  felt  our  heart  swell,  and  fancied  that  already 
we  heard  the  “ Pealing  Bells  ” — the  sweet  chimes  for  “ The 
Merry  Christmas  Time,”  J.  Close. 

November  13,  1863. 
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Right  joyously  the  motley  throng 
To  music  sweet  now  march  along. 

And  welcome  in,  with  mirth  and  song. 

The  merry  Christmas  time. 

While  round  the  yule  fire  blazing  bright 
At  the  merry  Christmas  time, 

The  old  and  young  join  with  delight 
At  the  merry  Christmas  time. 

Then  let  the  merry  tale  be  told, 

The  deeds  of  the  fine  good  days  of  old. 

When  4 Ladies  fair  and  Knight  so  bold.” 
Kept  the  merry  Christmas  time. 

It’s  then  we’ll  pledge  the  mistletoe, 

At  the  merry  Christmas  time  ; 

And  wreathe  around  the  holly  bough, 

At  the  merry  Christmas  time. 

We’ll  fill  the  cup  of  festive  pleasure, 

And  drain  it.  measure  after  measure, 

For  friendship  is  our  dearest  treasure 
At  the  merry  Christmas  time. 

While  round  the  merry  tale  is  telling 
At  the  merry  Christmas  time  ! 

And  without  the  tempest  loud  is  swelling 
At  the  merry  Christmas  time ; 

If  from  the  storm  within  secure, 

You  hear  a wand’rer  at  your  door, 

Oh  ! ne’er  deny  the  needy  poor, 

At  the  merry  Christmas  time. 

But  while  your  cup  of  joy  doth  flow 
At  the  merry  Christmas  time  ; 

Still  strive  to  soothe  a brother’s  woe 
At  the  merry  Christmas  time  ; 

Then  fill  up  the  cup  of  social  glee, 

Let  friendship  join  in  harmony, 

And  let  each  heart  beat  light  and  free 
At  the  merry  Christmas  time ! 
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THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 


THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW, 

THE  old  year,  with  its  gladness  and  its  sorrow, 
Is  disappearing  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
The  new  year  will  be  present  on  the  morrow. 

With  divinings  and  designing  of  light  ; 

For  though  clouds  hang  darkly  o’er  us, 

Days  of  blessing  are  before  us, 

Calm  and  clear, 

Then  we’ll  sing  a farewell  measure 
To  the  old  year,  and  with  pleasure 
Welcome,  as  we  would  a treasure, 

The  new  year. 

One  is  going,  yea,  for  ever  and  for  ever, 

As  the  daylight  disappeareth  from  the  land  ; 
And  the  other,  like  the  motion  of  a river, 

And  the  silence  of  a shadow  is  at  hand, 

Coming  unto  all  the  living  ; 

Taking  life  away,  and  giving 
Far  and  near, 

Still  we’ll  sing  a farewell  measure 
To  the  old  year,  and  with  pleasure 
Welcome,  as  we  would  a treasure, 

The  new  year. 

One  is  going  like  the  writing  of  a record. 

Or  some  mighty  volume  full  and  vast ; 

A scroll  of  all  the  nations,  strangely  checker’d  ; 

A picture  true  and  faithful  of  the  past. 

Swiftly  through  surrounding  s ar-land 
With  the  blood-red  words  of  warland, 

Sword  and  spear  ; 

With  the  pictures  of  the  tearful, 

And  of  those  wrho  soothe  the  fearful, 

And  of  happy  hearts  and  cheerful, 

Goes  the  year 


SONNET  ON  1867. 
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One  is  coming  like  the  marching  of  the  morning 
As  a minister  of  heaven  to  the  lands  ; 

There  are  rosy  rays  his  youthful  brow  adorning, 
There  are  overtures  of  blessings  in  his  hands  ; 
If,  says  he.  ye  truly  would  be 
Great  and  glorious,  as  ye  should  be, 

Then  give  ear  : 

God,  for  every  one  that  seeketh, 

All  the  chains  of  bondage  breaketh. 

Thus,  as  one  who  knoweth,  speaketh 
The  new  year. 

Thus  one's  going  with  its  joyfulness  and  sorrow, 
Disappearing  in  the  darkness  of  the  night ; 
Another  will  be  present  on  the  morrow, 

With  divinings  and  designings  of  delight. 

For,  though  clouds  look  darkly  o’er  us, 
Days  of  blessing  are  before  us, 

Calm  and  clear. 

Therefore  sing  a farewell  measure 
To  the  old  year  and  with  pleasure 
Welcome,  as  we  would  a treasure. 

The  new  year. 


SONNET  ON  1867, 

A LL  hail  thou  coming  year,  may  joy  and  peace 
With  radiant  smiles  thy  youthful  brow  adorn. 
We  bid  thee  welcome  and  our  hopes  increase, 

That  as  thou  usherest  in  the  festive  morn, 

Like  some  fair  friend  thou  wilt  good  tidings  bring 
The  olive  branch  thou  bearest  in  thy  hand  ; 

The  song  of  gladness  that  we  hear  thee  sing 
Doth  promise  blessings  unto  every  land. 

Oh  ! may  thy  reign  be  prosperous  and  bright. 

Grim  war  with  all  its  horrors  disappear ; 
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TIME,  OLD  TIME. 


Thy  records  marked  by  equity  and  right. 

And  wrongs  die  out  as  dies  the  fading  year. 

Then  shall  we  bless  thy  name,  propitious  Heaven 
And  grateful  long  remember  sixty-seven. 


WEDDING  BELLS, 

RING  our.  wild  bells,  your  silvery  notes, 
That  lightly  round  the  steeple  float, 
While  magic  sounds  like  ocean  shells. 

Fall  on  my  ear.  sweet  wedding  bells, 

Fall  on  mine  ear,  sweet  wedding  bells 

Ring  happiness  without  alloy, 

Ring  hopes  that  time  can  ne’er  destroy, 

Till  every  heart  with  rapture  swells 
To  hear  your  joy,  wild  wedding  bells, 

To  hear  your  joy.  sweet  wedding  bells. 

Clash  loud  upon  the  morning  air 
A welcome  to  the  happy  pair. 

Tell  all  that  in  the  city  dwell 

How  glad  you  are,  wild  wedding  bells 

How  glad  you  are  sweet  wedding  bells. 

Ring  to  the  fair  and  blushing  bride 
Now  launched  upon  life’s  flowing  tide  ; 
Then  tell  her  of  love’s  magic  spells 
And  golden  dreams,  glad  wedding  bells, 
And  golden  dreams,  sweet  wedding  bells. 


TIME,  OLD  TIME. 

I CAN  remember  long  ago,  methinks  I hear  the 
chime 

Of  little  voices  that  I knew  in  time,  old  time, 

When  happy  children  we  did  stray  and  wreaths  of 
roses  twine-; 


TIME.  OLD  TIME. 
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But  those  pleasant  days  soon  passed  away  with  time, 
old  time, 

But  those  pleasant  days  soon  passed  away  with  time, 
old  time. 

I remember,  too,  the  laughing  eyes  that  looked  in  mine, 

The  merry  pranks  of  sportive  joys  of  time,  old  time, 

And  then  so  soon  to  manhood  grown  in  all  our  youth- 
ful prime ; 

But  ne’er  dreamt  how  swift  the  years  had  flown  of 
time,  old  time, 

But  ne’er  dreamt  how  swift  the  years  had  flown  of 
time,  old  time. 

For  man  does  change  and  wear  away,  and  with  years 
does  decline. 

It  brings  feeble  limbs  and  locks  of  grey  does  time, 
old  time ; 

It  does  blanch  the  cheek  and  dim  the  eye,  where 
lustre  used  to  shine, 

And  it  bends  the  form  erect  and  high  does  time,  old 
time, 

And  it  bends  the  form  erect  and  high  does  time,  old 
time. 

It  changes  scenes  that  once  were  dear,  when  loves  and 
friendship  twined. 

My  eye  does  glisten  with  a tear  for  time,  old  time ; 

For  I had  friends,  too,  long  ago  with  hearts  both  true 
and  kind, 

But  they  lie  in  yonder  churchyard  low  with  time,  old 
time, 

But  they  lie  in  yonder  churchyard  low  with  time,  old 
time. 

And  the  snowflakes  gather  on  my  brow,  and  I’m  in 
life’s  decline, 

For  the  withered  hand  is  o’er  me  now  of  time,  old  time; 
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THE  DARK  DECEMBER  WEATHER. 


And  very  soon  I’ll  wing  my  way  and  leave  this  work 
behind, 

And  I’ll  bid  adieu,  old  friend,  to  you,  to  you,  old 
time, 

And  I’ll  bid  adieu,  old  friend,  to  you,  to  you,  old 
time. 


THE  DARK  DECEMBER  WEATHER. 

THE  days  are  short  and  the  nights  are  long. 
And  the  year  is  old  and  weary. 

Without  we  hear  the  soughing  song 
Of  the  wind  so  wild  and  dreary, 

As  it  rushes  past,  on  the  wings  of  the  blast, 

And  flies  off,  we  know  not  whither. 

O’er  hill  and  dale  blows  the  blustering  gale. 

In  the  dark  December  weather. 

The  wintry  sun  looks  dark  and  dun, 

The  air  is  cold  and  chill, 

And  lone  the  redbreast  chirps  his  note 
Upon  the  window  sill ; 

The  hazy  clouds,  like  dripping  shrouds, 

Sail  low  through  the  dark  blue  ether, 

While  the  rain  and  sleet  at  the  casement  beat 
In  the  dark  December  weather. 

But  Christmas  cheer  is  drawing  near ; 

Heigh,  ho,  for  the  holly  berry. 

’Neath  the  holly  bough  and  mistletoe 
We’ll  laugh  and  be  right  merry, 

When  round  the  Yule  fire  blazing  bright 
Old  friends  will  meet  together. 

Ne’er  close  the  door  on  the  needy  poor 
In  the  dark  December  weather. 


SONG  OF  THE  WINTER. 
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SONG  OP  THE  WINTER. 

HOW  cold  the  northern  winds  now  blow, 
The  drift  is  driving  sairly, 

The  hill  and  plains  are  clad  with  snow, 

And  now  it's  winter  fairly. 

The  shrill  blast  whistles  o’er  the  moor, 

The  tempest  loud  is  swelling, 

A homeless  wanderer  at  your  door 
Her  tale  of  woe  is  telling. 

Her  wasted  form  and  wan  pale  cheek 
Like  roses  once  did  blossom, 

Her  pleading  no  word  needs  to  speak 
The  care  that  wrings  her  bosom. 
Compelled  by  want  from  door  to  door 
From  town  to  town  a ranger, 

The  storm  wild  in  her  face  does  pour — 

Take  pity  on  the  stranger. 

She  has  no  friends,  she  has  no  home, 

With  cold  her  weak  limbs  founder  ; 

The  night  is  quickly  coming  on, 

The  snowdrift  may  surround  her  ; 

Oh  ! pity  then  her  hapless  lot. 

Nor  judge  her  too  severely, 

Perhaps,  like  you,  she  once  had  too 
Kind  friends,  who  loved  her  dearly. 

And  as  forsaken  she  does  roam 
Through  life  so  sad  and  weary. 

Oft  thoughts  of  happier  days  will  come 
Of  days  once  bright  and  cheery. 

The  tear  will  start  into  her  eye 
As  o’er  past  scenes  she’ll  ponder, 

For  now  forsaken  all  alone, 

An  outcast  she  does  wander. 
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MORALISINGS* 

IF  you  wish  to  be  happy  and  wise, 

You’ll  find  this  an  excellent  plan — 
Take  advantage  of  time  as  it  flies, 

And  remember  that  life’s  but  a span, 
That  a moment  once  carelessly  lost 
May  cause  you  much  trouble  and  pain, 
And  whatever  that  moment  may  cost, 

You  can  never  recall  it  again. 

What  dangers  we’d  often  avoid 

If  we’d  only  take  warning  in  time  ; 
Many  hearts  and  hopes  are  destroyed 
By  idleness,  folly,  and  crime ; 

Think  of  risks  we  continually  run, 

The  evils  we  often  create, 

By  leaving  something  undone 

Or  making  good  resolutions  too  late. 

How  oft  in  the  morning  of  life, 

When  youth  like  a meteor  does  blaze, 
Do  many  in  folly  and  strife 

Squander  wildly  the  best  of  their  days, 
Forgetting  that  time’s  only  lent — 

To  each  one  a certain  amount — 

And  that  for  each  moment  misspent 
We  shall  have  to  give  an  account. 

Then  how  foolish  in  youth  to  despise 
What  in  age  we  so  often  deplore  ; 

The  summer  of  life  once  it  flies 
Can  surely  return  no  more. 

See  yon  old  man,  so  weary  and  worn, 
Who  has  wasted  the  best  of  his  prime, 
And  now  wanders  friendless,  forlorn  ; 

Go  ask  him  the  value  of  time. 


MAN  S LIFE  S LIKE  SUMMER  HOURS. 
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MAN’S  LIFE’S  LIKE  SUMMER  HOURS 

MAN’S  life’s  like  summer  flowers 
That  quickly  fade  away, 

A few  short  summer  hours, 

Then  autumn’s  pale  decay  ! 

Joys  come  but  to  deceive  us, 

Youth’s  pleasures  soon  are  o’er ; 

Like  long-lost  friends  they  leave  us, 

And  visit  us  no  more. 

How  pleasant  in  life’s  morning, 

When  all  looks  bright  and  gay, 

And  fancy  teems  with  rosy  dreams 
To  cheer  us  on  our  way. 

Hope  spreads  her  wings  before  us  ; 

But  ere  life’s  day  is  o’er. 

Should  storms  arise  and  cloud  the  skies, 

Hope  visits  us  no  more. 

I saw  in  youth  and  vigour 
A brave  and  warlike  band, 

With  spirits  gay  who  marched  away 
Unto  a foreign  land ; 

But  soon  upon  the  battle  field 
They  fell  amongst  the  slain, 

By  Nile’s  dark  flood  they’re  sleeping, 

Ne’er  to  return  again. 


Part  IV.— LOVE  TRIBUTES. 


OH  ! LEAVE  ME  ONE  LOCK, 


H ! leave  me  one  lock  of  your  golden  hair 


To  remind  me  of  thee,  before  we  part, 

One  tress  from  that  snowy  brow  so  fair 
I oft  have  pillowed  on  my  heart. 

It  may  be,  ere  we  meet  again, 

That  years,  long  years,  will  roll  away, 

And  many  a sigh  shall  rise  in  vain, 

And  many  a hope  sink  to  decay. 

Bright  was  our  early  dream  of  love. 

Our  hearts  like  tendrils  did  entwine, 

While  Cupid’s  silken  bonds  enwove 
I thought  your  destiny  with  mine. 

But  now,  alas  ! it  must  not  be; 

’Tis  cruel  fate  that  bids  us  part ; 

But  time  shall  ne’er,  where’er  I be, 

Efface  your  image  from  my  heart. 


LOVE  AND  THE  MAIDEN, 

AS  Love  one  day  through  Flora’s  bowers 

Roved  carelessly  about  among  the  flowers, 
He  met  a bright-eyed  maid, 


LOVE  AND  THE  MAIDEN. 
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Who,  all  unconscious  Love  was  near, 

Or  that  the  boy  was  aught  to  fear, 

Into  his  presence  strayed. 

Love  feigned  his  feelings  to  disguise, 

But  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  eyes 
Showed  mischief  lurking  there. 

He  glowered  into  her  bonny  ee’n, 

And  vowed  he  ne’er  before  had  seen 
A face  so  wond’rous  fair. 

To  hear  Love  so  bepraise  her  charms 
Did  quickly  banish  all  alarms 
And  every  maiden  fear. 

She  kissed  his  cheek  and  bonny  mou’, 
And  smoothed  his  glossy  curly  pow, 

Nor  dreamt  of  danger  near. 

Till  oh  ! too  late  his  bow  she  spied 
Hang  with  his  quiver  by  his  side 
Beneath  his  rosy  wing. 

The  urchin  quickly  tipped  a dart, 

And  pointing  at  the  maiden’s  heart 
He  drew  the  silken  string. 

With  deadly  aim  the  arrow  flew, 

All  know  that  Love’s  a marksman  true  ; 

Behold,  the  fair  one  sighs  ! 

And  those  who've  felt  Love’s  magic  spell 
Can  understand  and  read  full  well 
The  language  of  her  eyes. 

Moral. 

When  Love  and  maidens  chance  to  meet 
In  any  shady  lone  retreat 
The  maiden  should  be  coy, 

And  proof  against  those  wiles  and  arts 
That  overcome  poor  female  hearts, 

Or  shun  the  wandering  boy. 
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my  willie’s  away. 


MY  WILLIE’S  AWAY. 

MY  Willie’s  a sailor,  far,  far  on  the  sea, 

And  often  I wish  he  would  come  back  to  me, 
For  I weep  all  the  night,  and  sigh  all  the  day— 

It’s  all  for  my  Willie,  and  Willie’s  away  ! 

Ye  breezes  of  fortune  that  blow  o’er  the  main, 

Oh  haste,  my  dear  laddie,  safe  home  again, 

For  here,  all  alone,  in  his  absence  I mourn, 

And  long  for  the  day  when  my  love  shall  return. 

Chorus.— For  I weep  all  the  night,  &c. 

The  summer  may  come,  and  all  nature  may  smile, 

But  what  can  the  heart  of  a lassie  beguile 
When  the  lad  she  loves  dear  is  far,  far  away  ; 

In  vain  all  around  me  looks  cheerful  and  gay. 

For  I weep  all  the  night,  &c. 

And  oft  when  at  night  on  my  pillow  I lie 
I list  to  the  wild  winds  go  whistling  by ; 

While  others  soft  slumber  I oftentimes  weep, 

And  think  of  the  dangers  that  dwell  on  the  deep. 

For  I weep  all  the  night,  &c. 

Ye  dear  native  scenes  where  I wander  alone, 

For  me  all  your  charms  are  faded  and  gone  ; 

The  haunts  where  I once  so  delighted  to  stray 
Along  with  my  Willie,  now  Willie’s  away  ! 

For  I weep  all  the  night,  &c. 

Ye  storms  in  the  cave  of  your  Shimblers  go  sleep, 

Ye  zephyrs  preside  o’er  the  face  of  the  deep, 

Ye  powers  protect  him  and  keep  him  from  harm, 

And  bring  my  dear  Willie  safe  back  to  my  arms. 

For  I weep  all  the  night,  &c. 


A VISION. 
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A VISION* 

I SAW  her  at  the  station, 

She  looked  so  bright  and  fair, 
The  morning  sun  was  shining 
On  her  locks  of  auburn  hair  ; 

I fondly  gazed  upon  her, 

And  wished  her  all  my  own, 

Ah,  she  little  knows  the  aching  heart 
That  beats  for  her  alone. 

Chorus. 

I saw  her  at  the  station, 

Methinks  I see  her  now, 

With  a charming  hat  and  feather, 
To  grace  her  youthful  brow. 

I saw  her  at  the  station, 

And  left  my  heart  behind, 

For  the  iron  steed  soon  bore  us  off, 
Like  an  eagle  on  the  wind. 

There  were  groups  of  merry  faces 
That  laughed  with  love  and  glee. 
But  all  their  witching  graces 
Seemed  mockery  to  me. 

Chorus — I saw  her,  &c. 

I saw  her  at  the  station, 

Shall  we  ever  meet  again  ? 

The  fond  thought  gives  me  pleasure, 
But  I fear  the  hope  is  vain. 

Her  eyes  looked  bright  as  sunlight, 
And  pure  as  mountain  stream. 

And  her  winsome  face  still  haunts  me, 
Like  the  magic  of  a dream. 

Chorus — I saw  her,  &c 
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ON  LOVE. 


HAD  I MET  THEE  WHEN  YOUNG, 

HAD  I met  thee  when  young  in  the  morning  of 
life, 

Ere  another  had  culled  your  sweet  charms, 

How  fondly,  how  proudly  I’d  made  you  my  wife, 

And  ta’en  thee,  dear  maid,  to  my  arms. 

But  love,  youth,  and  beauty  we  cannot  recall 
When  once  they  have  faded  away ; 

And  the  rose  tree  unheeded  may  grow  by  the  wall 
When  the  roses  have  gone  to  decay. 

So  I sigh  when  I think  you  can  never  be  mine, 

And  foolishly  rail  against  fate, 

That  ever  I met  with  that  dear  face  of  thine, 

And  only  to  meet  it  too  late. 


ON  LOVE, 

Tiy  HAT  is  this  love  we  sometimes  feel, 
VV  This  most  strange  bewitching  power, 
That  like  a shell  doth  o’er  us  steal, 

In  some  weak  unguarded  hour  ? 

They  say  it  is  of  birth  divine, 

An  attribute  sent  from  above, 

Man’s  rugged  feelings  to  refine ; 

Then  oh  ! how  beautiful  is  love. 

Methinks  that  once  I felt  its  flame  ; 

It  was  a feeling  strange  and  wild 
That  softly  stealing  o’er  me  came, 

And  for  a while  my  heart  beguil'd. 

The  object,  I thought,  e’en  as  fair 
As  some  bright  angel  from  the  skies, 

She  was  my  one  and  only  care — 

Her  image  is  before  mine  eyes — 


FRAGMENTS. 
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Then  life  was  like  a pleasant  dream, 

The  happy  hours  did  fly  away, 

For  love  made  all  so  lovely  seem, 

A year  looked  only  like  a day. 

But  ah  ! she  turned  cold  and  strange, 

I dearly  lov’d,  but  lov;d  in  vain, 

The  pang  I felt  to  find  her  change 

I thought  would  break  my  heart  in  twain. 

But  now  I feel  that  pang  no  more, 

The  bonds  are  broke  that  fettered  me, 
The  dream  is  past,  the  struggles  o’er, 

I feel  again  that  I am  free. 

And  though  love  be  a charm  divine, 
Bestowed  but  by  the  gods  above, 

I would  not  that  the  gift  were  mine, 

I would  not  be  again  in  love. 


FRAGMENTS. 

WHO  has  not  loved  a woman, 

Her  form  so  soft  and  fair, 

Her  eyes  shoot  darts  that  pierce  our  hearts, 
And  leave  her  image  there. 


The  graceful  figure  and  the  flowing  robe, 

The  gentle  face  that  woke  our  tenderest  love 
Have  passed  away,  and  now  the  modern  plan 
Is  every  woman  wants  to  be  a man. 


A face,  however  fair  it  look, 

Is  like  an  index  to  a book ; 

Before  its  looks  our  hearts  can  win 
It  must  have  something  fair  within. 
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THE  LOVER  I SEE  IN  MY  DREAMS. 


IN  LOVE  I COULD  NEVER  BE 
CONSTANT. 

IN  love  I could  never  be  constant ; 

I like  to  roam  as  the  bee 
In  summer  among  the  gay  flowers, 

Still  kissing  the  fairest  I see. 

It  may  be  a Jean  or  a Nancy 
That  happens  upon  me  to  smile, 

And  if  she  should  win  my  fond  fancy 
I settle  and  rest  for  awhile, 

Till  I some  new  beauty  discover, 

And  love  weaves  another  new  spell, 
Then  once  more  like  the  bee  a rover 
I kiss  her,  and  bid  her  farewell. 


THE  LOVER  I SEE  IN  MY  DREAMS. 

I DWELT  in  some  bright  spirit  land  far  away. 
Far  away  over  mountain  and  sea, 

Where  life  but  resembles  one  long  summer  day, 
And  mortals  are  happy  and  free. 

Methought  as  I wandered  as  light  as  the  air, 

By  the  beautiful  fountains  and  streams, 

I first  met  that  youth,  so  handsome  and  fair, 

The  lover  1 see  in  my  dreams, 

That  lover  I see  in  my  dreams. 

He  told  me  he’d  waited  and  sighed  for  me  long 
To  come  to  his  beautiful  shore, 

Where  I should  be  ’midst  sunshine  and  song 
And  dwell  among  mortals  no  more ; 

That  my  face  was  as  fair  as  my  blue  eyes  were  bright, 
And  filled  with  love’s  tenderest  beams  ; 

So  I promised  again  I should  meet  him  to-night 
That  lover  I see  in  my  dreams, 

The  lover  I see  in  my  dreams. 


WHAT  THOUGH  MY  LOVE  IS  FAR  AWAY. 
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THE  ROSE. 

MY  love’s  like  a beautiful  flower. 

As  fair  and  as  fresh  as  the  rose, 
When  washed  in  a bright  summer  shower 
Its  fragrance  and  beauties  disclose. 

Her  face  with  her  figure  entrances, 

Her  soft  tresses  float  on  the  wind, 

While  the  light  of  her  beautiful  glances 
Leaves  the  beams  of  the  morning  behind. 

Such  gifts  and  such  graces  from  nature 
Might  dazzle  an  Empress  or  Queen, 
While  her  voice  is  the  voice  of  a goddess, 

If  goddess  there  ever  has  been. 

You  may  talk  of  the  daffadowndilly, 

And  all  the  bright  flowers  that  blow, 

But  they  all  turn  pale  as  the  lily 
By  the  side  of  my  beautiful  rose. 


WHAT  THOUGH  MY  LOYE  IS  FAR 
AWAY  I 

WHAT  though  my  love  is  far  away, 
And  I am  lonely  here  behind, 

My  thoughts  are  with  her  night  and  day, 
She’s  never  absent  from  my  mind. 

I think  I see  her,  smiling  sweet, 

Come  and  meet  me  at  the  door; 

I think  I hear  her  nimble  feet 
Lightly  tripping  on  the  floor. 

I think  I feel  her  hand  in  mine, 

I think  I press  her  to  my  heart ; 

I think  I kiss  her  lips  divine, 

And  we  have  met  no  more  to  part. 
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YOUNG  SUSAN. 


THEN,  WILL  YOU  COME  WI5  ME, 
LASSIE. 

WILL  ye  come  wi’  me,  lassie, 

Will  ye  come  wi’  me  ; 

Only  name  the  wedding  day, 

And  you  my  bride  shall  be. 

I vow  I love  ye  true,  lassie, 

And  wish  ye  would  think  weel 
And  not  light-heartedly  refuse 
A heart  sae  true  and  leal. 

Lve  houses  and  I’ve  lands,  lassie, 

And  ships  upon  the  sea ; 

If  you  give  me  your  hand,  lassie, 

They’ll  all  belong  to  thee. 

Then,  will  you  come,  &c. 

I’ll  buy  you  a silken  gown,  lassie, 

And  golden  chain  you'll  wear; 

And  you  will  have  bright  gems,  lassie, 
With  which  to  deck  your  hair. 

If  you’ll  forsake  your  mammy’s  cot 
And  say  you  will  be  mine, 

You’ll  bless  the  hour  that  first  we  met 
On  the  banks  of  bonny  Tyne. 

Then,  will  you  come,  &c. 


YOUNG  SUSAN. 

YOUNG  Susan  was  as  beautiful 
As  any  in  the  land, 

And  many  a one  knelt  at  her  feet 
A suitor  for  her  hand. 

The  noble  and  the  wealthy, 

All  men  of  high  degree, 

Did  come  a-courting  Susan, 

So  beautiful  was  she. 


YOUNG  SUSAN. 
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They  tried  hard  to  deceive  her 
With  flattery  and  with  art. 

And  spoke  of  rank  and  fashion 
To  win  the  maiden’s  heart. 

They  told  her  oft  how  she  should  move 
In  circles  bright  and  gay, 

And  there  would  reign  the  queen  of  love 
To  draw  all  hearts  away. 

They  said  that  wealth  and  riches 
Should  be  at  her  command, 

And  she  would  be  a lady, 

The  finest  in  the  land  ; 

And  gallants  lying  at  her  feet 
Their  love-sick  tales  would  tell, 

And  pictured  all  those  pleasant  dreams 
That  maidens  love  so  well. 

But  Susan  had  a lover, 

Far,  far  upon  the  sea, 

And  promised  when  he  went  away 
That  she  would  constant  be  ; 

For  tho’  he  had  no  riches, 

No  wealth,  nor  golden  store, 

That  only  made  young  Susan 
Love  her  sailor  all  the  more. 

But  this  made  her  parents  angry, 

And  oftentimes  exclaim  ; 

And  people  said  the  foolish  girl 
Was  very  much  to  blame, 

To  think  that  she  a lady’s  life 
Might  any  time  enjoy 
Would  go  and  throw  herself  away 
Upon  a sailor  boy. 
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ISABEL. 


ISABEL, 

OINCE  I first  beheld  thy  face 
lO  A full  decade  of  years  has  flown  ; 

Thy  early  beauties  yet  I trace 
In  a mirror  of  my  own  ; 

To  me  you  looked  so  bright  and  fair, 

The  love-light  beaming  in  your  eye, 

The  golden  curls  you  used  to  wear 
Are  hid  where  secret  treasures  lie. 

There’s  not  a youthful  charm  or  grace 
On  which  my  fancy  loves  to  dwell, 

There’s  not  a dear  familiar  place 
We’ve  met  but  I remember  well ; 

Though  I’ve  seen  maids  with  beauty  rare, 
Whose  looks  were  bright  as  morning  beams, 
You  were  the  fairest  of  the  fair, . 

The  fond  ideal  of  my  dreams. 

And  yet,  dear  maid,  though  time  rolls  on, 

And  fate  has  fixed  our  lots  apart, 

Thy  image  still  I gaze  upon. 

That  idol  shrined  within  my  heart. 

I feel  your  presence  ever  near, 

The  only  pleasure  I have  known — 

Through  many  a long  and  weary  year, 

The  love  that  lives  for  you  alone. 

For  oft  have  I been  tempest  tost 
When  sailing  o’er  life’s  stormy  sea, 

While  my  frail  barque’s  been  wrecked  and  lost 
I hope  the  world’s  looked  bright  on  thee. 
Yes,  mine  has  been  a bitter  lot, 

My  grief  is  more  than  I can  tell ; 

Within  my  heart  but  one  bright  spot 

There  yet  remains.  Sweet  maid,  farewell. 


SHE  ONLY  SMILED  ON  ME. 
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I LOV’D  A GENTLE  MAIDEN, 

I LOV’D  a gentle  maiden, 

Just  twenty  years  ago, 

Possessed  of  every  gift  and  grace 
That  nature  could  bestow. 

I wish  I never  met  her, 

For  grief  soon  broke  my  heart, 
Because  she  lov’d  me  dearly, 

And  we  were  forced  to  part. 

Long,  long  shall  I remember 
That  sad  eventful  day 
I bound  upon  a convict  ship, 

From  England  sailed  away. 

I thought  how  cruel  were  my  foes, 
And  fortune  how  unkind, 

As  I gazed  upon  that  maiden 

That  stood  weeping  there  behind. 

How  often  in  my  peaceful  home, 

Or  on  the  battle  plain, 

Fond  memory  recalls  me 
To  the  dear  old  land  again. 

A dewy  mist  steals  o’er  my  eye, 

I think  once  more  we  part ; 

The  vision  flies,  again  a pang 
Sore  quivers  in  my  heart. 


SHE  ONLY  SMILED  ON  ME. 

I IKE  birds  that  sport  each  hour 
_J  Beneath  a summer  sky, 

How  happy  in  love’s  bower 
My  Rosaline  and  I. 
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SHE  ONLY  SMILED  ON  ME. 


. Among  the  noble  of  the  land 
Came  men  of  high  degree, 

With  wealth  and  rank  they  sought  her  band — 
She  only  smiled  on  me. 

A few  short  years  of  happiness, 

Our  joy’s  too  bright  to  last, 

For  envious  fate  comes  frowning 
Our  sunshine  to  o’ercast. 

The  past  like  some  bright  vision  seems, 

Her  gentle  spirit’s  fled, 

And  now  it’s  only  in  my  dreams 
She  comes  and  smiles  on  me. 


Part  V.— SOCIAL  & SENTIMENTAL 


SUNSHINE  AND  SHADE, 

OUR  lives  are  made  up  of  sunshine  and  shade, 

Of  changes,  of  brightness,  and  gloom, 

Of  calm,  and  of  storms,  that  take  thousands  of  forms, 
As  onward  we  march  to  the  tomb. 

On  the  highway  of  life,  as  we  journey  along, 

Whatever  our  station  may  be, 

While  changes  of  fortune  wi)l  over  us  come 
Rolling  like  waves  of  the  sea  ; 

Each  day  brings  its  pleasures,  its  t ils,  and  its  cares, 
Its  changes  of  brightness  and  gloom, 

That  flicker  and  fade,  as  sunshine  and  shade, 

Cross  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  tomb. 

The  world  goes  up,  and  the  world  goes  down, 

And  the  sunshine  follows  the  rain. 

And  yesterday’s  smile,  and  yesterday’s  frown, 

Can  never  come  over  again. 

Then,  how  happy  is  he,  who  contented  can  be, 

With  whatever  may  chance  be  his  lot, 

For  a mind  free  from  strife  in  the  battle  of  life 
Is  the  greatest  blessing  man’s  got. 
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I LOVE  TO  BE  ALONE. 


I WOULD  I WERE  A MINSTREL. 

I WOULD  I were  a minstrel, 

To  sweep  the  chords  along ; 

I \vould  I were  a minstrel, 

Or  some  sweet  child  of  song. 

I’d  tune  my  happy  lyre, 

And  sing  sweet  songs  divine, 

That  angels  might  admire 

And  mingle  strains  with  mine. 

Chorus  — I would  I wTere  a minstrel. 

The  fairest  gems  in  nature 

Should  be  my  dearest  themes  ; 

With  glowing  touch  Td  picture 
The  bright  fancies  of  my  dreams. 

Through  Flora’s  sylvan  bowers 
I’d  sing  love’s  roundelay, 

And  woo  the  smiling  flowers 
With  music  light  and  gay. 

Cho. — I would  I were  a minstrel. 

My  harp  to  charm  dear  woman’s  ear 
Should  breathe  love’s  tender  strains  ; 

I?d  sing  the  joys  and  beauties 
Of  my  own  dear  native  plains. 

In  deep  soul-sdrring  numbers 
Of  valorous  deeds  I’d  tell, 

And  wake  the  hero’s  slumbers 
With  notes  he  lov’d  so  well. 

Cho. — I would  I were  a minstrel. 


I LOVE  TO  BE  ALONE. 

LET  others  seek  the  gilded  halls, 
Where  youth  and  beauty  meet, 
And  chase  the  phantom  pleasure 
With  swift  and  flying  feet ; 


UP  THE  HILL. 
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Let  fashion’s  slaves  bow  down  to  pride 
Upon  her  golden  throne  ; 

While  folly  laughs  her  grief  to  hide, 

I fain  would  be  alone ; 

While  folly  laughs  her  grief  to  hide, 
Oh.  let  me  live  alone  ! 

Now,  fortune’s  ever  changing, 

And  beauty  must  decay, 

While  love’s  as  false  as  friendship, 

And  alters  m a day ; 

So  hearts  once  given  to  pleasure 
Will  sigh  for  joys  flown ; 

Contentment  is  a treasure, 

I love  to  be  alone ; 

Contentment  is  a treasure, 

I’m  happy  when  alone. 

With  honeyed  words  of  flattery 
Doth  falsehood  still  beguile, 

And  many  a heart  is  aching 

Though  the  face  may  wear  a smile  ; 

Away  in  happy  dreamland 
My  kingdom’s  all  my  own  ; 

No  cross  or  care  doth  vex  me  there — 
Tm  happy  when  alone  ; 

No  cross  or  care  doth  vex  me  there — 
;Tis  sweet  to  be  alone. 


UP  THE  HILL, 

MAN’S  life  is  but  a journey  here  below, 

A thorny  pathway  strewn  with  care  and  pain 
The  husbandman  that  tills  the  earth  must  sow 
If  ere  he  hopes  to  reap  the  golden  grain. 
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UP  THE  HILL. 


The  archer’s  arm  must  bend  the  stubborn  bow, 

And  shoot  the  arrow  straight  with  strength  and  skill ; 

The  soldier,  too.  must  grapple  with  the  foe ; 

Onty  the  best  and  bravest  climb  the  hill. 

And  yet  how  oft  have  failed  the  good  and  wise, 

Who’ve  worked  with  aching  heart  and  throbbing 
brain  ; 

Hqw  many  run,  yet  few  can  win  the  prize  ; 

The  noblest  efforts  sometimes  prove  in  vain. 

Some,  weak  and  weary,  sink  down  by  the  way, 

While  others  blighted  are  by  penury’s  chill ; 

How  many  weary  feet  have  turned  to  clay 
Ere  they  have  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

Wdien  life  is  full  of  sunshine,  warm  and  bright, 

What  beauteous  visions  open  to  our  view  ; 

We  see  not  through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

Hope  paints  her  colours  with  a roseate  hue. 

But  showers  and  clouds  will  darken  summer  skies, 
And  thunders  roll  where  all  looked  calm  and  still ; 

And  many  a storm  and  tempest  may  arise 
To  stay  our  progress  going  up  the  hill. 

Some  under  luckier  planets  who’ve  been  born 
A quiet  repose  and  length  of  days  may  find 

In  peaceful  arbours  sheltered  from  the  storm 
That  rage  around  the  rest  of  human  kind  ; 

While  others,  bound  to  drudgery  and  toil, 

Must  work  long  weary  years  with  patient  skid  ; 

Mark  the  pale  student  o’er  his  midnight  oil 
Striving  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  hill  ! 

Yet,  onward  be  our  watchword,  never  fail, 

With  every  day  some  task  begin  anew, 

A thousand  frauds  and  follies  to  assail, 

For  earnest  hands  there’s  always  work  to  do. 


DOWN  THE  HILL. 
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Though  friends  and  foes  press  on  from  every  side, 
Oppression’s  wrongs  may  crush,  but  cannot  kill 

The  spirit  that  takes  freedom  for  its  guide, 

And  cheers  men  on  while  going  up  the  hill. 

What  is  a title  or  an  empty  name, 

The  glittering  pomp  of  heraldry  and  pride  ? 

The  monarch  and  the  beggar’s  all  the  same 

When  the  stern  Reaper  lays  them  side  by  side. 

The  truest,  highest  honour  man  can  claim 
Is  faithfully  each  duty  to  fulfil. 

Birth  is  no  boast,  and  poverty  no  shame, 

’Tis  worth  alone  that  makes  me  climb  the  hill. 

All  honour  to  these  brave  and  noble  men, 

Who  help  the  weak  and  battle  for  the  right, 

With  clarion  voice  from  platform  or  with  pen, 

Throughout  the  nations  strive  to  spread  the  light. 

And  as  we  watch  them,  flaming  torch  in  hand, 

Through  clouds  of  darkness  march  with  right  good 
will, 

We  say  God  speed  that  brave  and  gallant  band 
Of  noble  workers  going  up  the  hill. 


DOWN  THE  HILL. 

AS  through  the  portals  of  the  eastern  sky 

We  watch  approach  the  mighty  God  of  Day, 
His  fiery  chariot  swiftly  mounts  on  high, 

Before  his  face  the  darkness  fades  away. 

The  world  illumines  he  with  his  glorious  ray. 

Obedient  to  his  great  Creator’s  will. 

He  runs  his  course,  rejoicing  on  his  way, 

Then  sings  again  behind  the  western  hill. 


DOWN  THE  HILL. 
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So  man,  too,  in  bis  vigour  and  his  pride 
Climbs  up  the  steep  of  life’s  meridian  day, 

The  summit  gained,  then  like  the  changing  tide 
Once  more  recedes  and  slowly  ebbs  away. 

How  fondly  we  would  linger  and  delay 

Amidst  the  sunshine  ; for  the  air  grows  chill, 

As  time’s  stern  finger  onward  points  the  way 
To  where  our  journey  now  lies  down  the  hill. 

The  sunny  shores  of  youth  are  left  behind. 

To  some  life’s  only  been  an  idle  dream. 

Pangs  of  remorse  may  sometimes  cross  the  mind, 
For  moments  lost  we  never  can  redeem. 

Our  hopes  and  fancies  are  not  all  they  seem, 

Our  good  intentions  we  would  fain  fulfil ; 

But  many  a noble  plan  and  darling  scheme 
Are  left  behind  us  going  down  the  hill. 

How  pleasant  ’tis  to  look  in  manhood’s  prime, 

On  early  years,  without  one  vain  regret, 

To  think  we’ve  wisely  husbanded  our  time, 

And  left  behind  us  no  arrears  of  debt. 

When  we’ve  no  memories  we’d  fain  forget, 

A peaceful  conscience  will  support  us  still. 

Though  friends  forsake  and  foes  our  path  beset, 
We’ve  hope  to  cheer  us  going  down  the  hill. 

But  poor  will  be  the  gain  that  will  repay 
Or  recompense  us  for  our  care  and  toil, 

If  all  too  late  again  the  harvest  day 

We  find  we’ve  laboured  in  a barren  soil. 

For  once  the  golden  summer’s  passed  away, 

Could  sighs  and  tears  the  air  and  ocean  fill, 

We  cannot  then  recall  one  single  day 

Nor  stay  our  progress  going  down  the  hill. 

Man  comes  and  goes  with  all  his  hopes  and  fears. 
While  kingdom’s  fall  and  empires  pass  away. 

That  ruined  pile  that’s  stood  a thousand  years 
Touched  by  time’s  hand  is  mouldering  to  decay. 


THE  OLD  TOWN  CLOCK. 
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The  babbling  brook  o’er  which  the  moonbeams  play, 
The  mountain  torrent  and  the  rippling  rill. 

For  evermore  go  onward  on  their  way  ; 

They,  too,  like  man.  are  going  down  the  hill. 

Some,  discontented,  murmur  at  their  lot. 

’Gainst  nature’s  laws  ’tis  foolish  to  repine ; 

All  things  we  see  around  us  ripe  and  rot, 

And  follow  in  succession  line  by  line  ; 

They  come  and  flourish,  fade,  and  are  forgot, 

And  life  is  strangely  mixed  with  good  and  ill, 

The  serpent  lurks  in  many  a sunny  spot 
Across  our  pathway  going  down  the  hill. 

With  hoary  locks,  with  bowed  and  withering  form, 
Who  long  has  struggled  with  life’s  wintry  blast, 
Like  some  stout  oak  that’s  weathered  many  a storm, 
Frail  and  decayed  sinks  to  the  earth  at  last. 

Or  like  the  sun  that  sinks  behind  the  wave 

When  night  comes  on  and  all  is  hushed  and  still ; 
So  man  in  silence  sinks  into  the  grave 
That  waits  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 


THE  OLD  TOWN  CLOCK* 

I REM  EMBER  the  days  when  I was  a boy, 
How  quickly  the  years  do  pass  ! 

And  many  a picture  of  hope  and  joy 
Grows  dim  upon  memory’s  glass, 

The  faces  of  friends  are  fading  away  ; 

Some  came  of  a good  old  stock. 

But  the  face  I remember  best  to-day 
Is  the  face  of  the  old  town  clock. 

High  up  in  the  tower,  enthroned  in  power, 

It  sat  like  a monarch  crowned, 

As  it  chimed  the  quarters,  or  struck  the  hour 
You  could  hear  it  for  miles  around- 
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THE  POET’S  DREAMLAND. 


And  those  who  were  anxious  to  catch  a train, 

Or  to  hear  the  postman’s  knock, 

Knew  well  how  watches  will  lose  or  gain, 

But  believed  in  the  old  town  clock. 

Yet,  I’ve  seen  when  the  storms  come  rushing  down 
In  fury  and  strength  combined, 

The  hands  of  the  clock  go  flying  round 
As  if  trying  to  catch  the  wind. 

Some  curious  antics  it  used  to  play, 

That  might  well  decorum  shock ; 

Yet  very  few  had  a word  to  say 
Against  the  old  town  clock. 

Still  up  in  the  tower  it  strikes  the  hour 
The  same  as  in  days  of  yore, 

Though  many  are  gone,  vanished  one  by  one, 

And  hear  its  chimes  no  more.  / . 

The  abbey  sublime  through  the  mists  of  time 
Stands  firm  as  a rock  ; 

But  the  pride  of  the  place  with  its  ancient  face 
Is  that  wonderful  old  town  clock. 

But  now  its  strokes  fall  sad  on  my  heart, 

Whenever  I hear  it  chime  ; 

It  tells  me  from  hence  I must  soon  depart, 

’Tis  the  warning  voice  of  time. 

There  are  flowers  to  gather,  and  life  is  gay, 

There  are  secrets  to  unlock  ; 

Sit  down,  Father  Time,  and  rest,  I pray, 

And  stop  the  old  town  clock. 


THE  POET’S  DREAMLAND. 

FAR  away,  far  away,  over  the  mountains, 

Far  away,  far  away,  over  the  sea, 

There's  a bright  summerland  where  flow  crystal 
fountains, 

And  golden  fruits  gather  and  hang  on  each  tree. 


THE  POET’S  DREAMLAND. 
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F ar  in  the  east,  where  the  grey  streaks  of  morning 
Once  tell  us  again  of  bright  Phoebus  returning  ; 
There’s  a region  of  bliss,  love,  and  beauty  adorning, 
There  on  wings  of  bright  fancy  with  raptures  I flee— 

There  where  celestial  things  float  on  their  airy  wings, 
Circled  by  fairy  rings  nodding  with  glee, 

Where  the  sweet  muses  nine  in  harmony  combine, 
Raising  their  strains  divine,  melodious,  and  free. 

With  thrill  of  each  happy  lyre  lofty  thoughts  quick 
aspire 

Setting  my  soul  on  fire,  soaring  away, 

Oft  from  the  silver  strands  marching  in  angel  bands 
Over  the  sunny  lands,  all  the  long  day. 

Round  by  the  winding  streams,  glancing  like  silver 
gleams, 

Where  beauty  on  beauty  teems  fain  would  I be. 
Roving  through  the  golden  groves,  listening  to  the 
cooing  doves 

Telling  tales  to  their  loves  from  tree  to  tree. 

Wandering  through  sunny  bowers,  climbing  to  wind- 
ing towers. 

Pulling  the  fairest  flowers,  bathed  in  dew, 

When  the  bright  morning  beams,  burnish  the  moun- 
tain streams, 

All  things  in  harmony,  joys  ever  new. 

When  setting  sun  in  the  west  sinks  in  the  ocean’s 
heart, 

And  all  things  again  seek  rest  as  day  doth  close, 
Then  sweet  music  stealing,  so  softly  appealing, 

Gently  soothes  every  feeling,  calm  into  repose. 

This  is  sweet  poesy  land,  a fair  and  a rosy  land, 
Where  wild  flowers  burthen  the  air  with  their  balm, 
Where  o’er  the  verdant  plains  eternal  summer  reigns, 
All  things  so  lovely,  so  peaceful  and  calm’ 
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WHEN  THE  SHIP  COMES  IN. 


Far  from  a world  of  broils,  far  from  its  snares  and 
wiles, 

Far  from  its  cares  and  toils,  oh  ! let  me  flee 
To  some  lone  blest  retreat,  courting  the  muses  sweet — 
There  is  a home  and  a haven  for  me. 


WHEN  THE  SHIP  COMES  IN. 

O EE  yon  stately  vessel 

hj)  That’s  coming  o’er  the  sea, 

With  swelling  sails — she’s  homeward  bound, 
And  a gallant  barque  is  she  ! 

Across  the  rolling  billows 
She  flies  before  the  wind  ; 

While  anxious  friends  on  shore  keep  watch 
To  see  the  ship  come  in. 

Blow,  blow,  ye  favouring  breezes, 

And  waft  them  safely  o’er 
The  tranquil  bosom  of  the  deep, 

Unto  their  native  shore. 

Then  o’er  their  grog  they’ll  tell  the  log, 

And  many  a yarn  spin 
Of  the  dangers  of  the  ocean, 

When  the  ship  comes  in. 

With  their  flag  so  proudly  waving 
They  take  their  native  bar, 

And  now  they  give  three  hearty  cheers — 
Each  jolly,  roving  tar. 

They’re  all  returned  safe  home  again, 

Their  pockets  lined  with  “tin,” 

There  will  be  a merry  meeting 
When  the  ship  comes  in. 


FORGIVE  AND  FORGET. 
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The  sailor  far  across  the  sea 
To  foreign  lands  must  roam, 

All  for  the  ease  and  comfort 
Of  those  who  live  at  home. 

But  when  on  land  he  soon  forgets 
' The  dangers  he’s  been  in, 

And  too  freely  spends  his  money 
When  the  ship  comes  in. 


FORGIVE  AND  FORGET, 

TO  forgive  and  forget  is  a maxim 

We  should  all  of  us  learn  through  life, 
Though  we  meet  troubles  in  every  transaction 
That  surround  us  from  morning  till  night, 
Though  a brother  may  chance  to  offend  us, 

Let’s  remember  we  owe  the  same  debt, 

And  sympathy  will  recommend  us 
To  always  forgive  and  forget. 

For  who  would  hold  spleen  at  another, 

Though  perhaps  he  has  wounded  you  sore  ? 
Just  stretch  out  your  hand  like  a brother, 

And  I’m  sure  he’ll  wound  you  no  more. 

Forgive  him,  then,  from  your  heart  freely, 

I’m  sure  you’ll  have  nought  to  regret ; 

Besides,  it  is  still  the  most  noble 
To  always  forgive  and  forget. 

There  are  thousands  who  fond  friendship  smother 
With  the  cold  breath  of  pride  and  disdain, 
When  one  kind  word  given  for  another 
Would  neither  cause  trouble  nor  pain. 

We  are  all  of  us  weak  erring  mortals, 

With  the  struggles  of  life  sore  beset ; 

Then  when  we  offend  one  another 
Let  us  always  forgive  and  forget. 


Part  VI.— THE  FIRESIDE. 


A GOOD  WIFE. 

MAN’S  best  and  truest  friend  in  life 
Is  a true  and  loving  wife — 

She’ll  soothe  and  aid  him  in  distress, 

And  make  his  toils  and  troubles  less  ; 

Will  with  his  faults  and  follies  bear, 

And  when  oppressed  with  grief  and  care, 
Be  like  an  angel  ever  near, 

To  whisper  comfort  in  his  ear. 

Who’ll  weep  with  him  when  he  is  sad, 

And  smile  with  him  when  he  is  glad. 
Whatever  chance  to  be  his  lot, 

Be  it  in  palace  or  in  cot, 

Through  days  of  sunshine,  storm  and  rain, 
In  hours  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, 

Through  every  change  and  phase  of  life, 
She’s  still  the  same  true  loving  wife. 


BIRTHDAY  LINES  ON  MAY. 

WHAT  wish  shall  I wish  thee,  my  gentle  child 
To  express  my  love  for  thee, 

A fond  mother  said  as  she  gazed  and  smiled 
At  the  infant  on  her  knee. 

What  is  there  that  I would  not  give 
That  you  should  ask  of  me. 


LINES  ON  A PHOTO. 
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Shall  I wish  thee  health,  shall  I wish  thee  wealth, 
Accomplishments  and  grace  ? 

Ah  ! yes,  my  child,  for  each  of  these 
Are  useful  in  their  place. 

Yet  I would  not  wish  to  see  thee  proud 
Or  vain  of  a pretty  face. 

Shall  I wish  to  see  thee  a beauty  bright, 

And  wed  to  some  noble  line, 

Strutting  through  halls  of  dazzling  light. 

Where  the  gems  of  the  ruby  shine  ? 

Ah  ! no,  my  child,  may  a humbler 
And  more  peaceful  lot  be  thine. 

No,  not  in  the  circles  of  fashion’s  throng 

Nor  its  gayest  votaries  would  I see  thee  among; 
For  oft  the  gaudy  trappings, 

Like  the  maggot’s  painted  wings, 

Conceal  from  observation 
Most  foul,  unsightly  things. 

Then  this,  above  all,  I would  wish  thee, 

This  boon  I would  grant  my  child — 

And  the  mother  pressed  her  infant 
As  through  her  tears  she  smiled — 

As  years  advance  may  wisdom 
And  virtue  still  increase 
Thy  life  be  pure  and  holy, 

And  thy  end  be  perfect  peace. 


LINES  ON  A PHOTO. 

A PRETTY  picture  of  domestic  life  ! 

A group  of  three,  and  each  a perfect  gem  ! 
A youthful  mother  and  a happy  wife  ! 

Two  rose-buds,  clinging  to  the  parent  stem. 
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ON  A BABY. 


The  first  a girl,  a pretty  child  of  three  : 

Her  eyes,  delighted,  foam  through  “ wonderland,” 
As  she  asks  questions  at  her  mother’s  knee, 

Eager  to  learn,  and  quick  to  understand. 

Her  mind’s  bewildered,  as  she  looks  around, 

And  gathers  knowledge  from  such  plenteous  store  ! 
Each  day  some  new  enchantment  there  is  found 
That  beats  the  wonder  of  the  day  before. 

The  feathered  songsters  sing  their  u wood  notes  wild,” 
The  dulcet  lute  has  notes  both  low  and  clear. 

To  hear  the  prattle  of  a little  child 
Is  sweetest  music  to  a parent’s  ear. 


GRACE, 

OH  ! Thou  who  from  Thy  throne  above 
Look’st  down  on  all  below, 

And  from  the  fountain  of  Thy  love 
All  heavenly  graces  flow  ; 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  all  the  gifts 
Thou  daily  dost  bes‘ow  ; 

For  all  we  have,  and  all  we  are. 

We  to  Thy  bounty  owe. 


ON  A BABY, 

QHE  came  with  the  earliest  flowers 
lO  That  bloom  in  the  morning  of  spring, 
When  the  birds  in  the  fresh  leafy  bowers 
Their  notes  were  beginning  to  sing. 

She  came  like  a beautiful  blossom, 

A type  of  the  lily  so  fair, 

And  I'll  nestle  her  close  to  my  bosom, 

And  nourish  and  tend  her  with  care. 


WELCOME  TO  A BABY 
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I’ll  give  her  caresses  and  kisses, 

And  dandle  her  oft  on  my  knee ; 

And  the  sweetest  and  dearest  of  blisses 
Is  when  my  babe  smiles  upon  me. 

For  her  smile  swiftly  banishes  sadness, 
And  makes  my  heart  overflow 

With  feelings  of  joy  and  gladness 
That  only  a mother  can  know. 

Then  I anxiously  picture  the  future, 
And  think  what  her  lot  may  be, 

And  as  if  to  shield  her  from  danger, 

I press  her  still  closer  to  me. 


WELCOME  TO  A BABY. 

WELCOME,  welcome,  little  stranger, 
Welcome  to  thy  mother’s  arms, 
Now  to  see  thee  safe  from  danger, 

How  she  smiles  upon  thy  charms. 

At  her  breast  she’ll  fondly  place  thee, 
Thus  to  soothe  and  comfort  thee ; 

And  with  kisses  oft  embrace  thee 
To  her  heart  most  tenderly. 

Welcome,  little  helpless  creature, 

In  thy  little  form  and  face 
Nature’s  stamped  on  every  feature ; 
Kindred  feelings  we  can  trace. 

Ne’er  did  miser  o’er  his  treasure, 

Gloating  with  a greedy  ’ee, 

Count  his  wealth  with  half  the  pleasure 
That  we  all  do  welcome  thee. 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  MAN. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  MAN. 

THE  old  man,  all  unconscious  lay, 

While  death  was  drawing  near, 

And  from  his  eye  did  softly  fall 
The  last  sad  parting  tear. 

Some  stood  weeping  by  his  side, 

While  o' hers  knelt  to  pray, 

And  watched  life  sink  and  disappear, 

Like  the  light  of  an  autumn  day. 

He  died  on  a dark,  cold  winter’s  day, 

At  the  twilight  faint  and  dim  ; 

And  we  knew  that  to-morrow’s  sun  would  rise. 
Though  it  wouldn’t  shine  for  him. 

Yet  we  hope  that  he  has  found  a home 
In  a world  more  bright  and  fair, 

Where  winters  of  sorrow  never  come. 

Nor  clouds  of  doubt  and  care. 

We  made  him  a grave  where  the  sunbeams 
Play  over  the  lap  of  spring, 

Where  from  the  weeping  willow  trees 
The  little  birds  sweet  sing. 

We  planted  the  dear  forget-me-not 
And  primrose  o’er  his  bed, 

And  many  an  eye  did  mark  the  spot 
Where  lay  the  lov’d  and  dead. 

Our  sad  and  solemn  task  then  done 
We  sought  our  homes  with  sorrow, 

Where  in  love’s  circle  all  but  one 
Might  hope  to  meet  on  the  morrow. 

And  he  had  gone  to  another  land, 

A country  far  away, 

And  paid  the  last  of  nature’s  debts 
We  all  require  to  pay. 


LINES  ON  MISS  F 


•’S  BIRTHDAY. 
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And  now  we  miss  the  good  old  man ; 

We  miss  his  smiling  face, 

We  miss  him  in  the  old  arm  chair 
And  each  accustomed  place. 

For  though  with  age  he’d  feeble  grown, 
As  the  child  upon  the  knee, 

His  helplessness  did  only  make  him 
Dearer  still  to  me. 

He’s  gone,  and  though  of  humble  birth, 
And  all  unknown  to  fame, 

A stranger  to  the  noisy  deeds 
That  fill  the  world  with  a name. 

Yet  he  will  be  remembered  long 
By  those  he’s  left  behind, 

Not  as  a conqueror  or  a king, 

But  a man  of  a noble  mind. 


LINES  ON  MISS  F — 5S  BIRTHDAY, 

LOVELY  maiden,  young  and  fair, 

Mother’s  pride  and  mother’s  care, 

Like  some  rosebud  young  and  gay 
Opening  beauties  to  the  day  ; 

May  virtue  spread  its  sweet  perfume 
On  thee  in  thy  early  bloom, 

And  blessings  temporal  and  divine 
As  through  life  you  pass  be  thine. 

Never  knave  or  sordid  thief 
Revel  on  thy  virgin  leaf, 

Nor  thy  tender  maiden  charms 
Fail  into  the  spoiler’s  arms. 

But  may  some  brave  and  noble  youth, 

Whose  heart  is  full  of  love  and  truth. 

Link  in  life  his  lot  with  thine  ; 

And  blessings  temporal  and  divine 
Attend  you  as  through  life  you  go, 

Nor  care,  nor  sorrow  ever  know. 
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DEATH  OF  H,  A,  WHITESIDE, 

LIKE  flowers  we  for  awhile  may  bloom, 

We  flourish  like  the  grass  we  tread, 

Then  fade  and  sink  into  the  tomb 
To  dwell  among  the  silent  dead. 

Some  nipp’d  like  blossoms  of  the  spring, 

In  early  youth  are  swept  away  ; 

While  others  who  to  earth  firm  cling 
Are  left  to  close  life’s  wintry  day. 

We  sigh  to  see  the  aged  depart, 

Though  crowned  with  honours  and  with  years  ; 
But  grief  does  ne’er  so  touch  the  heart 
As  when  the  young  demand  our  tears. 

And  she  whose  early  loss  we  mourn. 

Yea,  she  was  young,  so  young  and  fair, 

E’en  love  does  weep  o’er  beauty’s  urn, 

And  softly  breathes  affection’s  prayer. 

But  love  for  her  did  ne’er  entwine 
A bridal  wreath  to  deck  her  brow  ; 

In  life  she  did  the  gift  resign. 

She’s  gone,  and  cannot  alter  now. 

Though  many  suitors  sought  her  hand, 

And  tried  to  win  the  fair  one’s  smile  ; 

Her  thoughts  were  on  that  better  land, 

Her  heart  was  pure  and  free  from  guile 

She  knew  not  of  life’s  selfish  ways, 

Her  feet  the  path  of  virtue  trod, 

For  all  the  gentle  maiden’s  days 
Were  dedicated  to  her  God. 

Then  lay,  oh  ! lay  her  gently  down, 

Let  not  one  sigh  disturb  her  rest, 

She’s  won  a bright  immortal  crown, 

She’s  gone  to  dwell  among  the  blest. 


DRY  THOSE  TEARS. 
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And  you,  her  mother,  dry  these  tears, 
Although  affection  bids  you  weep, 
She’s  done  with  earthly  cares  and  fears, 
Your  daughter’s  only  gone  to  sleep. 


DRY  THOSE  TEARS. 

DRY  those  tears,  why  sad  and  weeping, 
Have  corroding  grief  and  care, 

Like  some  magic  spell  come  creeping 
, O’er  the  heart  so  young  and  fair. 

Thou  art  young,  and  why  should  sadness 
Dim  thine  eye  and  cloud  thy  brow  ; 

Let  me  see  thee  smile  with  gladness 
As  thou  once  were  wont  to  do. 

All  the  world  looks  fair  around  thee, 
Youthful  hearts  are  bright  and  gay, 

Break  the  bonds  that  once  have  bound  thee, 
You  should  smile  as  well  as  they. 

Have  your  fairest  hopes  been  blighted 
By  a fate  that’s  too  severe  ? 

Has  your  fondest  love  been  slighted, 

Let  me  wipe  away  that  tear  ? 

I myself  have  tasted  sorrow. 

And  can  feel  another’s  pain, 

Then  trust  to  me  and  hope  to-morrow 
That  the  sun  will  shine  again. 


Part  VII.— SONGS  OF  THE  WORK- 
SHOP. 


WE  HOPE  FOR  BETTER  DAYS. 


Tune- 


Castles  in  the  Air? 


NOW  times  are  very  hard,  John, 
For  trade  is  dull  and  still  : 
And  many  think  Old  England 
Is  going  down  the  hill ; 

But  let  us  hope  she’ll  rise  again, 

As  she  has  done  always — 

Then  put  your  trust  in  Providence 
And  hope  for  better  days. 

Chorus. 


We  hope  for  better  days,  boys, 

We  hope  for  better  days  ; 

Old  England’s  sun  will  shine  again, 
And  bring  us  better  days. 

It’s  very  hard  for  want  of  bread 
To  hear  your  children  cry, 

And  see  their  mother  weeping, 

With  the  tear-drop  in  her  eye — 

It’s  hard,  my  friend,  for  want  of  work, 
To  lose  your  native  home  ; 

And,  seeking  for  employment, 

Have  to  foreign  lands  to  roam. 


UNITED  WE  STAND. 
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Let  all  unite  like  brothers, 

And  join  both  heart  and  hand  ; 
And  soon  we’ll  see  prosperity 

Once  more  throughout  the  land — 
The  gloomy  cloud  will  disappear, 

As  truth  bright  spreads  its  rays, 
And  freedom’s  happy  morning 
Will  bring  us  better  days. 


UNITED  WE  STAND, 

Tune — “ Rob  Roy  Macgregor . 0 /” 

TIAHE  road  is  rough  and  the  road  is  long. 

1 All  pull  together,  boys  ! 

Yet  still  our  hearts  are  stout  and  strong. 

All  pull  together,  boys  ! 

Then,  all  united  heart  and  hand, 

Come,  let  us  bravely  take  our  stand, 

Until  we  right  our  native  land, 

All  pull  together,  boys  ! 

Too  long  have  we  been  humble  slaves, 

All  pull  together,  boys  ! 

Content  to  sink  in  pauper's  graves, 

All  pull  together,  boys  ! 

This  land  is  ours,  by  birth  and  right ; 

Their  claims  are  false  and  black  as  night ; 

We  only  want  what’s  just  and  right, 

All  pull  together,  boys  ! 

No  more  divided  we  shall  be, 

All  pull  together,  boys  ! 

I’ll  stand  by  you,  you  stand  by  me, 

All  pull  together,  boys  ! 

Then  soon  will  dawn  a brighter  day  ; 

Our  enemies  will  take  their  way  ; 

Their  passage  we  will  freely  pay, 

All  pull  together,  boys  ! 
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THE  STRIKE* 

My  mirth  and  good  humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch, 

And  my  freedom’s  my  Lairship  nae  monarch  dare  touch. 

— Burns. 

THE  result  of  the  ballot  is  known  ; 

lbs  a strike,  and  the  struggle’s  begun  ; 

Out  of  work  now  some  thousands  are  thrown 
For  months  to  shift  best  as  they  can. 

Some  are  eager  enough  for  the  fray, 

While  others  look  gloomy  and  sad, 

And  think,  let  it  end  as  it  may, 

The  system  of  striking  is  bad, 

There  are  men  who  are  born  to  lead, 

With  wisdom  and  prudence  to  guide 
The  ship  in  the  hour  of  need 
Into  port  o’er  the  stormy  tide  ; 

But  wisdom  we  vote  out  of  place, 

We  laugh  at  and  mock  common  sense  : 

So  they’re  left  far  behind  in  the  race 
By  presumption  and  empty  pretence. 

Tobacco  fumes  thicken  the  air, 

The  weed  seems  to  solace  the  soul, 

When  a ratatat-tan  from  the  chair 
Is  the  signal  for  calling  the  roll ; 

Each  member  must  answer  his  name, 

Those  absent  or  out  of  the  way, 

The  chairman  informs  them  the  same 
That  they  won’t  receive  any  pay. 

As  soon  as  the  roll  was  gone  o’er 
Brother  Gubbins  arose  to  his  feet, 

And  said  as  he’d  promised  before 

He  had  brought  them  a full  balance  sheet ; 
Their  expenses  they’d  had  to  control, 

Each  item  would  duly  appear, 

And  he  thought  he  might  say  on  the  whole 
They  had  had  a most  prosperous  year. 


THE  STRIKE. 
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He  was  also  prepared  to  report 
A circular  had  been  sent  round 
At  once  to  solicit  support 

And  keep  blacklegs  away  from  the  town  • 
The  banner  was  now  on  the  breeze, 

They  could  lift  up  their  voices  on  high, 

And  as  long  as  they  got  bread  and  cheese 
Like  heroes  they'd  live  till  they  die. 

A member  then  presently  rose 

And  said,  4*  Mr,  Chairman,  I’d  like 
If  you’d  give  me  the  ayes  and  the  noes 
And  the  numbers  that  voted  for  strike. 

For,  whatever  side  happens  to  win, 

As  soon  as  the  struggle  is  o’er. 

There’s  some  folk  will  say  with  a grin 
4 Noo,  didn’t  I tell  you  before?”’ 

Then  the  chairman  smiled  a big  smile, 

And  said,  44  My  friend,  it  appears 
You  must  have  slept  sound  for  awhile, 

Like  Van  Winkle  a good  many  years  ; 

The  ballot,  you  know,  so  protects 
Backsliders  who  turn  their  coats 
That  no  one  now  ever  expects 
To  find  out  how  anyone  votes. 

44  Less  noise  in  that  end  of  the  room, 

The  landlord  will  think  there’s  a riot. 

If  you’re  ready  to  hear  Mr.  Hume, 

Pray,  gentlemen,  try  and  keep  quiet.” 

44  It’s  Brother  Crankie’s  making  the  row ; 

He  says  he’ll  report  Brother  Sheers, 

And  tells  him  he’s  no  Brother  now, 

As  he’s  fifty-two  weeks  in  arrears.’' 

4*  Now,  don’t  be  all  talking  at  once  ; 

Keep  your  seats  when  you’ve  nothing  to  say. 
Some  members  just  rise  for  a sconce — 

You’re  wearing  the  Chairman  away; 
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See,  he’s  up  and  he’s  at  it  again, 

That  thundering  Sandy  McCraw  ; 

Don’t  I wish,  but  I wish  it  in  vain, 

He  would  break  the  mainspring  of  his  jaw. 

“ Brother  Boggs,  it  is  your  turn  now  ; 

You’re  generally  well  up  to  date. 

Yes,  some  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
And  others  are  kept  by  the  State. 

You  think  the  blind’s  leading  the  blind, 

That  both  will  fall  in  the  ditch, 

That  the  workman’s  a long  way  behind, 

And  masters  are  growing  too  rich. 

*•  But  poor  folks  should  still  have  their  beer, 
And  an  eight  hour’s  day  we’ll  soon  get ; 
Millenium  is  sure  drawing  near. 

But  won’t  come  for  a year  or  two  yet. 
Employment  for  all  and  good  pay ; 

There’s  plenty  all  hands  to  engage 
For  eight  hours  eight  shillings  a day-- 
Well,  that  isn’t  a bad  living  wage. 

“ Here’s  a chap  says  that’s  all  tommy  rot, 
For  sometimes  ye  haven’t  a job  ; 

Work’s  slack,  and  there’s  nowt  to  be  got — 
Then  where  will  ye  get  yer  eight  bob  ? 

If  you  don’t  cease  that  tarnation  row. 

We’ll  have  to  appoint  Brother  Stout 
To  go  in  among  you  just  now 
And  chuck  about  half  of  you  out. 

“ The  meeting  I’ll  certainly  close 

If  you  don’t  make  less  noise  over  there. 

If  you’ve  got  anything  to  propose 
Address  your  remarks  to  the  chair.’’ 
There’s  a member,  sir,  rushed  to  the  door ; 

He  says  the  room  is  too  hot  — 

It  would  make  little  matter,  I’m  sure, 

If  away  went  the  whole  blooming  lot.” 


IRONOPOLIS. 
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“ Mr.  Chairman,  I’d  just  like  to  ax, 

Though  I don’t  believe  half  what  I hear, 
That  the  fines  what  ye  levy  like  tacks 
Are  spent  upon  baccy  and  beer.” 

“Sir,  this  meeting  is  now  at  an  end: 

You  can  go  without  saying  your  prayers. 
All  you  who  have  something  to  spend 
Can  finish  your  speeches  downstairs.” 


IRONOPOLIS. 

WE  read  of  mighty  heroes, 

And  mighty  deeds  they’ve  done, 
The  thousands  they  have  slaughtered, 

The  battles  they  have  won. 

But  Peace,  too,  has  its  heroes, 

And  greater  victories  gained 
Than  ere  were  won  on  battlefield 
By  blood  of  thousands  stained. 

Man’s  skill  and  bold  invention, 

Together  hand  in  hand, 

The  helping  mates  of  industry, 

Bring  wealth  to  every  land. 

Here  sons  of  Vulcan  lit  a flame, 

And  tapped  the  mountain  side, 

When  the  iron  ore  from  its  hidden  store 
Rushed  forth  like  a lava  tide. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  fiery  furnace  glow, 
As  it  belches  forth  aloud, 

With  its  flare  at  night  like  a pillar  of  light 
Reflected  in  the  cloud, 

Hurrah  for  the  bold  and  merry  men 
Who  turn  the  molten  ore 
Into  shining  gold  and  wealth  untold 
From  the  mountain’s  boundless  store. 
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The  hissing  steam  and  whistling  scream 
Are  heard  in  those  iron  halls, 

Where  the  fiery  dragon  vomits  forth 
A thousand  fiery  balls. 

And  the  thundering  thud  of  the  hammer’s  stroke, 
And  the  sound  of  the  rolling  mill, 

Where  the  seething  mass,  like  baker’s  dough, 

Man  fashions  at  his  will. 

Hurrah  for  the  craftsmen  blithe  and  bold 
Who  build  the  mighty  ship, 

As  we  watch  her  glide  to  the  swelling  tide 
Like  a greyhound  from  the  slip  ; 

And  we  bid  God  speed  to  the  ocean  steed 
As  it  sails  to  other  lands, 

And  brings  together  across  the  deep 
The  nations  joining  hands. 

Hurrah  for  the  town,  the  busy  town, 

That  has  sprung  from  its  native  earth. 

Amidst  fire  and  flame  its  existence  came, 

Like  a Phoenix  taking  birth. 

And  now  its  name  and  spreading  fame 

Are  known  both  far  and  wide,  v 

Where  music  and  skill  both  work  with  a will, 

And  flourish  side  by  side. 


THE  UPRIGHT  HONEST  MAN, 

WHILE  the  world  is  growing  older, 
And  the  ages  pass  away, 

Are  men’s  hearts  still  growing  colder 
And  more  selfish  day  by  day  ? 

Do  force  and  might  still  pass  for  right, 

Do  those  still  hold  who  can  ; 

Is  the  tyrant’s  arm  still  raised  to  smite 
The  upright,  honest  man  ? 


CONSETT. 
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Who  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  right, 

With  voice  and  with  the  pen, 

Dares  struggle  on  to  spread  the  light 
And  guide  the  minds  of  men  ? 

While  selfish  knaves  and  crouching  slaves 
May  flourish  in  the  land, 

The  dungeon’s  gloom  is  oft  the  doom 
Of  the  upright,  honest  man. 

How  we  laud  our  sense  of  justice 
In  this  land  of  liberty, 

While  millions  looking  up  to  God 
Are  pleading  to  be  free. 

The  reins  of  power  are  held  by  knaves, 
Deny  it  if  you  can  ; 

St.  Stephen’s  scarce  can  boast  this  day 
Of  an  upright,  honest  man. 

Man’s  evil  in  his  nature, 

His  heart’s  corrupt  and  vile, 

There’s  wrath  and  anger  in  his  frown, 
Deception  in  his  smile. 

Fierce  to  his  foes,  false  to  his  friends, 

Self  models  every  plan  ; 

And  very  scarce  and  hard  to  find 
Is  an  upright,  honest  man. 


1ST 


CONSETT, 

*OW  time’s  rolled  on  for  ages  o’er  Consett  black 
and  wild, 

Forgotten  from  its  pages  like  some  lone  and  orphan 
child, 

But  now  a pause,  progression’s  star  seems  smiling  o’er 
the  land, 

And  Consett,  changed  from  nature  wilds,  comes  to  the 
hands  of  man ; 
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Who  sets  to  work  in  earnest  with  all  his  might  and  skill, 

The  rocks,  the  fells,  and  nature’s  freaks  he  fashions  at 
his  will ; 

Before  his  strong  and  mighty  arm  no  barrier  may  stay  ; 

Progression’s  chariot  rolls  along,  and  marks  him  out 
the  way. 

As  time  flies  on  the  works  begin,  and  Consett  spreads 
her  wings 

From  far  and  near  the  waste  to  clear ; she  bone  and 
muscle  brings, 

And  from  the  sister  island  come  hearts  and  arms  stout 

Of  men  who  always  ready  are  when  they  hear  help 
call’d  out. 

And  now  the  founders  look  around  and  mark  each 
rising  stone, 

And  proudly  smile  o’er  work  and  toil  as  wealth  in 
showers  come; 

And  from  the  works  o’er  distant  hills  re-echoes  back 
the  sound, 

And  point  the  toiler  out  the  way  where  labour’s  to  be 
found. 

By  day  and  night  now  thousands  work  amid  those 
busy  mills, 

Where  thundering  crashing  sounds  are  heard  and 
engines’  whistling  shrill, 

And  with  these  mighty  engines  we  do  wond’rous 
things  by  steam, 

And  our  mighty  fires  all  in  the  clouds  far  off  by  night 
are  seen. 

As  Phoebus  bright  adorns  with  smiles  of  gold  and 
crimson  hue 

We  stand  upon  some  rising  ground  the  landscape  fair 
to  view, 

All  bathed  in  golden  sunshine  there  stand  three 
towns  serene, 

Filled  with  great  shops  of  fashion  by  appointment  to 
the  Queen. 


WITH  ALL  OUR  SURPLUS  LABOUR. 
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Now  all  is  life  and  bustle — industry’s  busy  din, 

With  mingled  peals  of  laughter  from  merry  faces 
ring, 

And  in  the  thronged  and  busy  streets  move  hundreds 
to  and  fro, 

Where  the  sportsman  used  to  rise  the  game  just 
twenty  years  ago. 

And  in  so  short  a lapse  of  years  the  scene  has  changed 
to  morn, 

That  people  now  might  scarcely  know  the  place 
where  they  were  born  ; 

Then  long  may  Consett  flourish,  and  as  a model  stand 

To  show  how  great  and  noble  are  the  mighty  works 
of  man. 


WITH  ALL  OUR  SURPLUS  LABOUR. 

WITH  all  our  surplus  labour  I cannot  understand 
Our  legislators  never  put  the  people  on  the 
land  ; 

There’s  many  a thousand  acres,  as  everyone  does 
know, 

Now  kept  for  breeding  foxes  where  the  golden  grain 
might  grow, 

While  millions  of  our  money  we  send  off  every  year, 
And  others  get  the  coin  that  should  be  circulated 
here ; 

And  we  to  seek  a living  to  other  lands  must  roam 
When  all  might  find  employment  on  the  land  there  is 
at  home. 

In  every  town  and  city  as  we  pass  along  the  street. 
Half-naked,  hungry  children  with  no  shoes  upon  their 
feet, 

Are  asking  for  a crust  of  bread — what’s  England 
coming  to  ? 

Their  fathers  are  all  idle,  and  can  get  no  work  to  do. 
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Why  should  a man  be  starving  that’s  willing  hard  to 
toil, 

While  those  who  neither  reap  nor  sow  are  masters  of 
the  soil  ? 

While  thousands  roll  in  luxury  there’s  millions  of  the 
poor 

Must  strive  and  struggle  hard  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
off  the  door. 

While  at  the  last  elections,  I’m  sorry  now  to  say. 

The  working  men  of  England  seemed  to  throw  them- 
selves away, 

Allured  by  specious  promises  the  Tories  can’t  fulfill, 

Who’ve  always  kept  the  people  down,  and  mean  to 
do  so  still. 

But  let  us  be  united,  and  join  both  heart  and  hand, 

And  soon  we’ll  see  prosperity  once  more  throughout 
the  land. 

Dark  gloomy  clouds  will  disappear  as  bright  truth 
spreads  its  rays, 

And  freedom’s  happy  morning  will  bring  us  better 
days.  r v 


MY  GOOD  RIGHT  HAND, 

I HAVE  a tried  and  trusty  friend 

That  in  my  need  did  ne’er  deceive  me, 
One  on  whom  I can  depend 

When  other  friends  forsake  and  leave  me  ; 
That’s  ever  ready  at  my  word 
To  execute  what  I command ; 

For  such  a friend  I thank  the  Lord — 

It  is  my  own,  my  good  right  hand. 

It  feeds  and  clothes  me  day  by  day, 

Upon  its  strength  I safe  rely. 

It  in  a plain  and  humble  way 
Does  all  my  daily  wants  supply. 


SUCH  THINGS  ARE  A MYSTERY  TO  ME.  8 1 


Of  land  and  livings  I have  none, 

For  born  a stranger  in  the  land. 

All  I can  truly  call  my  own 

Has  been  won  by  my  good  right  hand. 

I envy  not  the  rich  and  great, 

Who  look  on  labour  with  a frown, 

And  to  uphold  their  high  estate 

Still  crush  and  keep  the  lowly  down. 

Fd  sooner  be  the  humblest  slave 
That  toils  for  bread  in  Afric’s  land 
Than  be  a proud  and  selfish  knave 

Who  wouldn’t  use  his  good  right  hand. 

The  good  right  hand  bids  cities  rise, 

It  makes  the  earth  produce  its  store, 
And  turns  into  a Paradise 

What  was  a wilderness  before. 
Whatever  skill  and  learning’s  taught, 

Or  genius  has  contrived  or  planned, 
Have  all  been  to  perfection  brought 
By  mighty  labour’s  good  right  hand. 


SUCH  THINGS  ARE  A MYSTERY 
TO  ME, 

OW  times  are  very  hard,  and  the  poor  meet  no 


regard, 

While  the  wealthy  go  rejoicing  on  their  way. 

In  silks  and  satins  fine  right  sumptuously  they  dine, 
While  the  poor  are  growing  poorer  every  day. 

Let  every  willing  hand  find  employment  in  the  land, 
They  tell  us  that  Old  England  is  free, 

And  sure  that  is  no  lie  ; you  can  starve  until  you  die. 
But  such  things  are  quite  a mystery  to  me. 
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SUCH  THINGS  ARE  A MYSTERY  TO  ME. 


Some  noble  lord  or  peer  spends  thousands  every  year, 
Their  very  dogs  are  often  better  fed 
Than  many  a working  man  now  starving  in  this  land, 
Who  knows  not  where  at  night  to  lay  his  head. 

We  should  have  no  idle  drones  nor  tyrants  on  our 
thrones, 

The  nations  then  like  brothers  would  agree, 

What  war  is  all  about  I never  could  make  out ; 

Such  things  are  quite  a mystery  to  me. 

We  keep  a mighty  fleet  to  bring  others  to  our  feet, 
And  our  armies  after  conquest  keenh  roam  ; 

If  we’d  mind  our  own  affairs  and  let  others  manage 
theirs 

We’d  find  sufficient  work  to  do  at  home. 

Give  Ireland  but  Home  Rule,  then  like  little  boys  at 
school 

You’d  see  English,  Irish,  Scotchmen  all  agree  ; 

To  keep  up  this  foolish  strife  can  do  no  good  in  life. 
And  such  things  are  quite  a mystery  to  me. 

Now  those  parties  in  the  State  who  wrangle  and 
debate 

Over  politics,  a game  at  which  they  play, 

Whatever  they  may  boast  or  whoever  rules  the  roast, 
We’ve  always  got  the  piper  full  to  pay. 

We  have  princes  of  the  blood  that  have  come  down 
from  the  flood, 

And  noblemen  of  every  degree, 

When  they  lose  their  win  at  whist  they’re  put  on  the 
pension  list ; 

But  such  things  are  quite  a mystery  to  me. 


Part  VIII.— PATRIOTIC  & POLITICAL. 


DR,  JIM’S  APPEAL. 

ARE  we  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

I’m  sure  it  is  hard  to  say; 

If  you  call  it  an  act  of  trespass, 

We  were  rather  out  of  our  way. 

But  the  ole  man  used  ter  do  it, 

He  was  kinder  fond  o’  the  game. 

And  if  it’s  been  bred  in  the  bone,  sirs, 
We’re  not  so  much  to  blame. 

Yes,  we  crossed  the  Transvaal  border, 

A raiding  in  the  Rand  ; 

But  we  always  had  a notion 
That  was  the  Niggers’  land  ; 

And  being  sons  of  Britain, 

That’s  Mistress  of  the  Seas,, 

We  thought  in  outlandish  places 
We  might  go  where’er  we  please. 

It  appears  we’ve  been  mistaken, 

And  now  we’re  such  wicked  men  ; 

But  we  guess  the  likes  been  done  before, 
And  maybe  will  again. 

They  may  talk  about  broken  treaties 
And  mother  Britain’s  scold. 

But  our  fathers  went  to  conquer 
In  the  good  old  days  of  old. 
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So  we  followed  in  their  footsteps 
For  conquest  and  for  fame. 

And  wisdom  seldom  takes  a hand 
In  playing  war’s  wild  game. 

Was  it  rash  to  risk  such  failure? 

Yes,  failure  is  a sin, 

But  you’ll  not  be  too  hard  upon  us,  sirs, 
Because  we  didn’t  win. 

Yes,  politics  are  perplexing  ; 

But  the  truth  may  as  well  be  known ; 

We  are  bound  to  go  on  annexing 
Till  the  world  is  all  our  own. 

Our  friends  felt  rather  uneasy 
Under  the  Dutchman’s  rag. 

So  we  thought  it  was  time  to  haul  it  down 
And  hoist  the  British  flag. 

Well,  I think  for  myself  and  comrades 
I’ve  little  more  to  say. 

Except  we’d  like  to  meet  the  Boers 

Again  some  other  day.  v 

Then,  hurrah  ! for  the  dashing  British  charge ; 

Hurrah  for  the  clashing  steel. 

We  British  sons,  with  British  hearts, 

To  Britons  make  appeal. 


THE  GREAT  ASSASSIN. 

SHADOW  of  hell,  blasphemer  of  God’s  name, 
Bastard  of  nature,  offspring  of  the  ape, 

Fiend  incarnate,  clothed  in  human  shape, 

The  lower  regions  echo  with  thy  fame  ! 

Hell’s  high  exploits  your  crimes  have  put  to  shame, 
The  infernal  Senate  hails  thee  with  one  voice, 
Vice-regent  on  earth  and  Satan’s  choice, 

You’ve  beat  the  Evil  One  at  his  own  game. 


THE  UNSPEAKABLE  TURK. 
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Shadow  of  death,  eclipse  of  all  the  east, 

Son  of  night  that  clouds  the  eastern  morn, 
Child  of  darkness  hating  all  that’s  bright, 
Royal  vulture  at  thy  bloody  feast, 

Drinking  the  life-blood  of  the  babe  unborn  ! 
Go  down  to  hades  and  eternal  night. 


THE  UNSPEAKABLE  TURK. 

DOWN  with  the  Turk  and  his  barbarous  sway. 

Let  his  power  for  ever  be  swept  from  the  land  ; 
Wherever  he  breathes  there  is  moral  decay, 

The  blood  of  the  Christian  still  drips  from  his  hand, 
Down  with  the  traitor  whose  life  is  a lie, 

In  whose  word  is  no  honour,  whom  no  pledges  can 
bind, 

Whose  treaties  are  broke  ere  the  ink  has  got  dry, 

And  whose  promise  is  void  as  the  voice  of  the  wind. 

Away  with  the  Pashas  and  all  their  misrule, 

These  modern  Bluebeards,  who  still  overawe 
The  slaves  that  they  plunder,  coerce,  and  befool, 

And  work  their  designs  in  the  form  of  law.  - 
Down  with  the  barbarous,  turbulent  hordes 
(Devouring  locusts,  who  never  would  toil), 

Who  flourish  on  rapine,  and  live  by  the  sword, 
Freebooters,  who  gather  the  fruits  of  the  soil. 

Ne’er  tell  me  fetid  old  tottering  thrones, 

Their  frauds  and  their  charters  may  date  from  the 
flood, 

Their  claims  are  built  upon  dead  men’s  bones ; 

Their  empire  is  won  and  cemented  with  blood. 

Go  get  yourselves  models  of  wood  or  of  stone, 

Then  bow  down  before  them  and  make  your 
salaams. 

We  often  make  idols  of  what’s  flesh  and  bone, 

And  know  all  the  while  we  are  worshipping  shams. 
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See  the  smoke  from  the  roof-trees  that  darkens  the  sky, 
As  the  homes  of  the  Christians  are  burned  to  the 
ground. 

The  poor  homeless  wretches  in  terror  must  fly, 

While  death  and  destruction  lie  scattered  around. 
Hear  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  groans  of  the  slain, 
As  the  poor  helpless  victims  for  mercy  appeal, 
Their  last  look  of  pleading,  but  pleading  in  vain, 

As  they  fall  ’neath  the  Mussulmans’  merciless  steel. 

Let  smoothed-faced  diplomacy  stand  also  aside, 

While  Europe  with  vengeance  is  panting  for  breath  ; 
JTis  mete  that  the  tyrant  should  fall  in  his  pride. 

Let  the  sword  of  humanity  leap  from  its  sheath, 

Get  ready  the  halter,  the  gibbet  prepare  ; 

Bring  forth  into  justice  each  fcul  cursed  thing ; 
Seek  the  murderer  out  from  his  innermost  lair. 

The  slayers  of  women  and  babies  should  swing. 


ON  THE  EUROPEAN  CONCERT* 

WHEN  pent-up  forces  break  beyond  control, 
Spreading  destruction  everywhere  around 
With  fury  that  exceeds  all  human  bound, 

Man  cannot  bid  the  thunder  cease  to  roll, 

Nor  stop  the  swift-winged  lightning  on  its  way. 
To  calm  the  storm  or  hush  the  blustering  gale, 

His  puny  efforts  are  of  no  avail ; 

These  only  an  Almighty  hand  can  stay. 

But  why  look  on  while  Christian  blood  free  flows, 
And  Europe  to  put  down  these  Turkish  hordes 
Exchanges  notes  without  exchange  of  blows  ? 

’Tis  easier  using  pens  than  wielding  swords. 

. Men  trained  at  Courts  are  so  astute  and  civil 
They’d  interview  and  parley  with  the  devil. 
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O,  Christendom,  where  are  your  champions  now  ? 

Where  are  the  heroes  of  the  sword  and  shield  ? 

Is  there  no  Saint  George  now  to  take  the  field 
Against  the  Dragon  ? Where’s  the  treaty  vow 
Made  to  protect  the  victims  that  now  bleed? 

Alas  ! the  days  of  chivalry  are  fled  ! 

Are  Justice,  Truth,  and  Mercy  also  dead, 

And  love  of  gain  and  mammon  all  your  creed  ? 
Ye  have  the  power  if  ye  but  had  the  will 
To  smite,  and  yet  you  never  raise  a hand 
While  wholesale  murder  ravages  the  land. 

You  tamely  let  the  monster  work  his  will. 

They’ll  tell  how  Christian  Europe  meekly  stood 
While  Turkish  soil  was  drenched  with  Christian 
blood. 


ASSASSINATION  OP  PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 

A MAN  of  worth  has  passed  away, 

And  fallen  in  his  prime  ; 

Oh  ! that  a villain  hand  should  slay 
The  foremost  freeman  of  his  day, 

Yet  in  his  end  sublime. 

For  nobly  has  his  work  been  done ; 

He  set  the  captive  free  ! 

That  deed  alone  through  every  age 
Shall  give  his  name  on  history’s  page 
Immortal  memory. 

They  loved  him  most  who  knew  him  best, 
Throughout  his  bright  career. 

So  kind  of  heart  and  great  of  mind — 

All  qualities  in  love  combined — 

To  make  him  doubly  dear. 
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When  lifted  to  his  high  estate 
He  met  in  every  form 

The  surging  seas  and  adverse  fate ; 

Yet  bravely  brought  the  ship  of  State 
All  safe  from  out  the  storm. 

For  years  he  fought  for  liberty 
Amidst  terrific  strife  ; 

At  length  he  gained  the  victory, 

And  sealed  the  doom  of  slavery, 

But  sealed  it  with  his  life. 

And  now  a wondering  world  doth  weep 
O’er  his  untimely  doom  ; 

But  this  must  consolation  give — 

To  know  his  virtues  will  outlive 
The  marble  o’er  his  tomb. 

And  oh  ! how  grand  he  sank  to  rest  ! 
In  peace  let  him  repose  ; 

Loved  as  the  greatest  and  the  best, 

The  hero-king  that  ruled  the  west — 
Lamented  by  his  foes. 

In  peace  may  his  successor  reign, 

And  in  his  foptsteps  tread  ; 

And  strive  those  virtues  to  attain, 

That  pure  and  white,  without  a stain, 
Shone  round  the  mighty  dead. 


ONLY  NIGGERS, 

Tommy  Atkins  is  a good  shot ; Niggers  are  plentiful  in  the 
Soudan ; and  Lord  Salisbury  is  Prime  Minister  of  England — 
blessings  to  be  truly  thankful  for. 

THE  war  clouds  gather  on  the  Nile. 

Soon  something  will  be  bursting  ; 

The  men  we  hear  of  sword  and  spear 
Will  get  another  dusting. 


THE  TORIES. 
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The  thing  no  doubt's  been  brought  about 
By  politic  intriguers, 

And  Tommy  Atkins  ordered  out 
To  go  and  shoot  some  niggers. 

East  and  West,  and  North  and  South, 

We  go  to  civilise, 

Before  our  face  each  native  race 
Are  brushed  away  like  flies. 

Do  you  call  it  war  or  murder 

When  you  coolly  pull  your  triggers  ? 

They  aren’t  men  you’re  shooting  down, 
Of  course  they’re  only  niggers. 

You  put  a bullet  through  his  brain, 

With  many  a curse  and  hollow. 

You  send  him  howling  off  in  pain, 

Some  day.  perchance,  you’ll  follow. 

You  men  of  blood  and  iron,  then 
You’ll  cut  but  sorry  figures. 

If  in  yon  dark  and  dismal  den 
You  have  to  meet  the  niggers. 


THE  TORIES, 

TTTHEN  the  Beaconsfield  Cabinet  slowly  expired, 
VV  And  the  country  of  Tories  and  taxes  was 
tired, 

Their  tardy  departure  there  were  few  could  regret, 
They  left  us  in  danger,  and  left  us  in  debt. 

They  promised  us  honours,  and  brought  us  but  scars, 
Embroiled  us  in  costly  unscrupulous  wars, 

They’ve  wasted  our  money,  and  tarnished  our  name, 
What  they  call  glory  has  brought  us  but  shame. 

To  this  has  their  spirited  policy  come, 

We’re  sneered  at  abroad,  and  neglected  at  home. 
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THE  TORIES. 


Russia  and  Turkey  we  both  have  offended, 

The  one  we’ve  insulted,  the  other  befriended. 

We  mind  others’  business,  neglecting  our  own, 

While  the  fact  is  they’d  thank  us  to  leave  them  alone. 
Our  trade,  too,  is  bad,  and  near  gone  to  ruin, 

Who  could  say  for  a day  what  new  mischief  was 
brewing  ? 

For  though  home  affairs  have  been  sadly  neglected, 
With  lions  and  bears  there  was  fighting  expected. 
Their  spirited  policy  they  still  wish  to  pursue. 

Though  thousands  are  idle,  having  nothing  to  do ; 
And  though  with  their  blundering  thousands  they’ve 
slain, 

They  come  and  they  ask  us  to  try  them  again. 

They  come  to  the  country  bespattered  with  mud, 
They  come  to  the  country  with  hands  stained  with 
blood, 

They’ve  slaughtered  the  blacks,  but  we’ve  paid  very 
dear 

For  Beaconsfield’s  new  scientific  frontier. 

They  tell  us  Britannia’s  the  goddess  of  war ; 

We  should  make  a great  rattle,  and  frighten  the  Czar, 
At  once  put  a stop  to  his  wars  and  aggressions, 

Or  he’ll  soon  gobble  up  our  Indian  possessions. 

They  say  that  our  fathers  were  heroes  of  old  ; 

By  sea  or  by  land  none  were  ever  so  bold. 

That  they  were  all  Tories,  and  lived  and  died  free- 
men, 

And  persuade  us  one  Englishman’s  better  than  three 
men, 

And  if  any  despot  would  dare  to  ignore  us, 

By  Jingo,  we’d  drive  all  the  world  before  us. 

They  tell  us  all  this,  though  they  hate  and  despise  us, 
And  say  for  our  good  they  would  kindly  advise  us 
To  stick  to  our  time-honoured  customs  of  drinking, 
And  pay  less  attention  to  reading  and  thinking. 
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Why  should  we  let  politics  trouble  or  bore  us  ? 

When,  bless  ’em  the  Tories  will  kindly  rule  o’er  us. 
Just  put  them  in  power,  what  things  will  be  done  ? 
They’ll  quickly  remove  all  the  spots  from  the  sun  ; 
They’ll  drain  and  make  free  all  the  fc<  bogs  and  the 
mire  land.” 

They’ll  dry  up  the  sea  and  give  justice  to  Ireland. 
They  say,  too,  the  Queen’s  going  to  live  at  Killarney. 
When  they  meet  with  poor  Pat,  how  they  tip  him  the 
blarney ; — 

" Good  morning,  Sir  Pat,  we’ve  been  talking  about  you, 
And  saying  how  badly  we  could  do  without  you. 

For  fun  or  for  fighting,  by  sea  or  by  lan’, 

There’s  none  can  compare  with  a true  Irishman. 

And  though  you’ve  been  sadly  neglected,  my  friend, 
You  know  it  is  never  quite  too  late  to  mend. 

And  since  your  grievances  we’ve  found  out  at  last, 

We  ll  see  that  the  future  amends  for  the  past. 

So  if  you’ll  oblige  us  and  give  us  your  vote, 

You’ll  see  who  dare  tread  on  the  tail  of  your  coat. 

You  know  your  ould  friend  here,  Mr.  Disraeli, 

Sure,  he  is  the  boy  that  can  use  a shillelagh. 

He  will  be  your  champion,  your  cause  he’ll  defend, 
And  knock  down  the  blackguard  that  would  you  offend, 
Look  after  your  interests,  and  give  you  Home  Rule, 
Smoking  her  pipe  on  a three-legged  stool. 

80  give  us  your  hand,  and  your  vote  gram  achree, 
And  make  everyone  stare  at  the  fool  that  you  be.” 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTION  OF  1865, 

Tin  HIS  year  of  grace,  eighteen  and  sixty-five, 
_T_  Her  Majesty  resolv’d,  man, 

The  present  House  of  Parliment 
Should  duly  be  dissolv’d,  man  ; 
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And  the  Queen’s  expressed  her  thanks 
To  faithful  Lords  and  Commons, 

And  sent  them  hame  to  ease  their  shanks 
Until  she  does  them  summons 

To  meet  some  day. 

Noo  mony  a one  has  ta’en  his  leave 
O’  St.  Stephen’s,  Ha  ! man. 

That  ever  they’ll  get  back  again 
The  chances  are  but  sma’,  man  ; 
Hooever,  they  mun  stan’  the  brunt. 

An’  either  stan’  or  fa’,  man, 

They  aiblins  mun’  take  mony  a dunt 
An'  shake  the  poor  man’s  paw,  man, 
Election  day. 

For  Britain’s  chiefs  both  sma’  and  great 
Hae  met  in  party  strife,  man  ; 

An’  just  to  see  wha’ll  rule  the  State, 

It’s  war  unto  the  knife,  man 
Noo  fifes  and  bugles  blaw  their  notes, 

An’  banners  wave  on  high,  man. 

While  loud  hurras  from  loyal  throats 
Are  like  to  rend  the  sky,  man, 

This  verra  day. 

The  Tories  say  the  Ministry 
Have  done  verra  wrang,  man, 

An’  that  the  Whigs  hae  kept  them  out 
Of  office  far  ower  lang,  man. 

Noo  Lord  Derby  right  merrily 
His  Union  pipes  wad  blaw.  man, 

If  Pam  wad  break  a string  an’  hang 
His  fiddle  on’  the  wa’,  man, 

Some  luckless  day. 

But  when  the  Tories  war  in  power, 

I’ll  warran’  it’s  nae  tale,  man, 

Ye  ken  the  loons  wad  scarcely  gie 
Us  salt  unto  oor  kail,  man. 
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An’  hear  a voice  frae  yonder  tomb, 
Tis  Richard  Cobden’s  shade,  man, 
Tells  England  to  support  the  men 
Encouraging  free  trade,  man, 

This  present  day. 

Noo  that  the  Whigs  ’ll  win  the  day, 

O’  that  I hae  nae  doot,  man, 

An’  if  they  stick  to  what  they  say 
They’ll  keep  the  Tories  oot,  man. 
They  speak  wi’  zeal  o’  Britain’s  weal, 
An’  Britain’s  liberty,  man, 

An'  yet  for  a’  on  points  o’  law 
They  sairly  disagree,  man, 

This  verra  day. 

Some  think  a six  poond  rental  rate 
Wad  be  far  ower  sma’,  man, 

While  others  say  it's  only  reet 
We  should  hae  ballot  law,  man. 

But  if  past  the  storm  to  grant  reform 
I doot  they've  sma’  intention, 

They  think  the  day's  as.  far  away 
As  Poet  Close’s  pension 

Or  Judgment  Day. 

Noo  ‘mang  the  Whigs  o'  every  stamp 
Are  honest  men  an’  true,  man  ; 

An’  yet,  I fear  me,  in  the  camp 
Are  traitors  not  a few,  man — 

Men  wha  professing  liberty 

Upon  the  cause  bring  shame,  man, 
Fora’  their  liberality’s 
Just  Liberal  in  name,  man, 

On  ony  day. 

But  whether  Whigs  or  Tories  rule, 

Or  tyrants  fell  preside,  man, 

The  sea  of  progress  still  rolls  on. 

They  canna  stop  the  tide,  man. 
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An’  though  the  day  they  may  delay, 
It’s  only  for  a while,  man  ; 

The  famous  tree  o’  liberty 

Shall  gladden  every  isle,  man, 

Some  future  day. 


PADDY, 

WHO  is  it  many  talk  about, 

And  of  his  blunders  make  a rout, 
Yet  can’t  do  very  well  without  ? 

Why,  Paddy. 

And  while  they’re  laughing  at  the  bulls 
That  have  been  bred  in  Saxon  skulls, 

He  smiles  and  thinks  them  precious  good 
Does  Paddy. 

For  though  he  sometimes  by  mistake 
Forgets  in  time  to  use  the  brake, 

There  are  few  more  wide  awake 
Than  Paddy. 

Whatever  man  can  dare  he'll  do  ; 

Trust  him  and  you'll  find  him  true, 

In  time  of  need  are  very  few 
Like  Paddy. 

Who’s  fond  of  frolic  and  of  fun, 

But  never  yet  was  known  to  run 
Or  leave  behind  an  English  gun  ? 

Why,  Paddy. 

Who.  only  give  him  education, 

He's  well  fit  to  fill  any  station 
The  Queen  has  got  in  all  the  nation, 

’Tis  Paddy. 

He’s  first  in  counsel  as  in  war, 

In  learning  he  excels  by  far, 

On  earth  there  shines  no  brighter  star 
Than  Paddy. 


LAND  OF  MY  FATHERS. 
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Who  still  will  virtue’s  cause  defend, 

Or  to  the  weak  their  aid  will  lend, 
Forgive  a foe  or  help  a friend, 

Like  Paddy  ? 

If  you  but  take  him  by  the  hand, 
Respect  and  treat  him  like  a man, 

He’ll  stand  by  you  on  sea  or  land, 

Will  Paddy. 

But  since  you  hate  and  scorn  him  so, 

J ust  set  him  free  and  let  him  go  ; 

You  only  try  to  make  a foe 
Of  Paddy. 

Alackadav  his  lot  is  hard, 

He  seems  to  meet  with  no  regard, 

He  dearly  earns  his  poor  reward 
Does  Paddy. 

Oh  ! English  men,  it  is  a shame 
You  d be  so  ready  sore  to  blame, 

And  stigmatise  the  decent  name 
Of  Paddy. 

My  ban  upon  the  selfish  knave 
Who  d crush  the  noble,  generous,  brave, 
Or  ever  try  to  make  a slave 
Of  Paddy. 


LAND  OF  MY  FATHERS* 

OLD  Erin,  thou  land  of  my  fathers,  the  home  of 
the  brave  and  the  free, 

Amidst  columns  of  deep  rolling  waters  and  soft 
western  breezes  that  wave, 

Thou  art  a fair  gem  in  the  ocean  ; old  Neptune  does 
lull  thee  to  rest, 

To  me  thou  art  dearest  devotion,  thou  beautiful  land 
of  the  west. 
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LAND  OF  MY  FATHERS. 


I love  thy  fair  landscapes  and  valleys,  thy  rivers,  broad 
lakes  and  green  hills  ; 

Thy  streamlets,  thy  meadows,  and  woodlands,  and 
thy  musical  rills  ; 

And  oft  in  sweet  musings  I wander,  where  from  the 
world’s  bustle  at  rest, 

Back  again  to  the  land  of  my  fathers,  that  beautiful 
land  of  the  west. 

I hail  thee,  thou  land  of  my  fathers,  that  land  where 
I’ve  spent  happy  hours — 

Where  once  in  the  days  of  my  childhood  I’ve  plucked 
the  wild  rose  in  thy  bowers  ; 

From  thy  verdure  deck’d  valleys  I’ve  wandered  to  the 
top  of  thy  proud  mountains’  crest, 

And  sweet  hours  away  I’ve  squandered  in  that  beauti- 
ful land  of  the  west. 

But  I sigh  when  I think  on  thy  castles,  thy  towers, 
and  mouldering  domes, 

That  are  now  only  rude  broken  masses,  to  tell  of  the 
glories  long  gone — 

When  I think  upon  once  lovely  Tara  and  the  harp 
that  in  silence  doth  rest — 

That  no  more  re-echoes  to  song  in  that  beautiful 
land  of  the  west. 

I sigh  when  I think  on  thy  sorrows,  and  the  burden 
thou  art  made  to  bear — 

On  thy  sons  who  are  manly  and  brave,  and  thy 
daughters  so  lovely  and  fair. 

Who  in  the  green  land  of  their  fathers  at  home  might 
live  tranquil  and  blest ; 

But  alas  ! in  strange  lands  they  now  mourn  for  that 
beautiful  land  of  the  west. 

Yes,  Erin,  though  fallen  of  nations,  for  wealth  thee  I 
would  not  disown  ; 

I still  love  thee,  I’m  proud  of  thee,  Erin  ; then  can’st 
thou  not  give  me  a home  ? 
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To  me  thou  seem’st  like  a fair  garden — with  the 
choicest  by  nature  thou’rt  blest ; 

Then  say  why  thy  sons  should  so  mourn,  thou  beauti- 
ful land  of  the  west. 

The  traitor  may  scorn  and  revile  thee,  the  sycophant 
mock  thee  and  smile, 

But  thy  true  sons  mourn  o’er  thee,  thou  beautiful 
Emerald  Isle. 

Was  that  demon  of  hate  driven  from  thee,  and  thy 
sons  with  true  harmony  blest, 

The  world  would  then  smile  upon  thee,  thou  beautiful 
land  of  the  west. 

O,  I long  to  see  that  bright  hour  when  hearts  shall  in 
harmony  twine 

Around  one  emblem  in  Erin’s  green  bower — for 
freedom  all  kneel  at  one  shrine. 

With  a song  to  awake  thy  sweet  numbers  I then  could 
go  calmly  to  rest, 

And  smile  o’er  the  land  of  my  fathers,  the  beautiful 
land  of  the  west. 

Then  blow  softly,  ye  breezes,  around  her,  fall  gently, 
ye  dews  and  ye  showers  ! 

May  the  sweet  breath  of  freedom  surround  her  and 
harmony  reign  in  her  bowers  ! 

From  the  banks  of  the  river’s  green  margin  to  rocks 
where  eagle  doth  rest, 

May  peace  and  prosperity  reign  o’er  that  beautiful 
land  of  the  west. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S  HOME  RULE  BILL. 

IE  spirits  take  note  of  what  passes  on  earth, 

The  shades  of  our  heroes  so  long  passed  away, 
Will  surely  revisit  the  land  of  their  birth, 

Watch  o’er  our  councils  and  join  us  to-day. 
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Ye  backsliding  Commons  and  brave  doughty  Peers, 
Ye  mighty  defenders  of  country  and  throne, 

Allay  your  alarms,  your  phantoms  and  fears, 

At  giving  us  back  only  part  of  our  own. 

We  want  no  supremacy  army  nor  fleet, 

With  Imperial  matters  don’t  care  to  be  mixed  ; 

All  that  we  ask  for  and  all  we  entreat 

In  the  land  that  God  gave  us  is — leave  to  exist. 

And  who  could  deny  what  we  modestly  ask  ? 

The  right  to  be  freemen  is  all  that  we  claim  ; 

If  this  be  what  some  call  a herculean  task, 

Then  civilisation's  unworthy  the  name. 

A doctor  of  skill,  when  disease  he  attacks. 

Will  assist  mother  nature  to  drive  it  away  ; 

But  somehow  or  other  political  quacks 

When  they  try  to  make  cures  go  to  work  the  wrong  way. 

By  foolish  presumptuous  ignoring  of  facts. 

And  paradoxical  methods  unknown, 

Of  quoting  precedents  the  principle  acts, 

If  a man  asks  for  bread  you  must  give  him  a stone. 

Still  blind  to  conviction,  in  prejudice  strong, 

So  narrow  and  selfish  are  bigotry’s  brood, 

That  their  chief  aim  in  life’s  to  make  right  appear 
wrong, 

And  never,  if  possible,  do  any  good. 

These  lords  of  coercion — physical  force, 

If  a measure  be  just,  should  an  angel  propose  it, 
There’s  one  thing  must  follow,  as  matter  of  course — 
And  that  is,  they’re  certain  and  sure  to  oppose  it. 

In  all  that  is  good  there’s  some  evil  design, 

So  narrow  their  views,  to  truth  so  demented, 

That  they’d  almost  forbid  heaven’s  sun  bright  to  shine 
On  all  but  themselves  could  they  only  prevent  it. 


WHEN  A NATION  HAS  SUFFERED. 
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Their  fine  specious  pleading’s  but  flimsy  pretence, 
They  ridicule  facts  that  none  can  gainsay, 

They  strangle  the  truth,  insult  common  sense, 

And  block  up  the  pathway  to  freedom’s  high  way. 

But  when  history  points  to  the  temple  of  fame, 

Where  Gladstone,  the  Statesman,  stands  bold  and 
sublime. 

One  act  shall  for  ever  enoble  his  name. 

As  the  bravest,  the  wisest,  and  best  of  his  time. 


WHEN  A NATION  HAS  SUFFERED* 

WHEN  a nation  has  suffered  the  torture  and  pain, 
Through  long  weary  years  of  darkness  and 
night, 

Of  dragging  in  bondage  the  conqueror’s  chain, 

Oh,  Freedom,  how  welcome  and  blest  is  thy  light. 

Like  the  star  in  the  west,  that  so  gloriously  shone, 
When  the  world  long  benighted  in  darkness  was 
blind, 

In  sorrow  Eve’s  children  stood  weeping  and  lone, 
When  heaven  in  pity  looked  down  on  mankind. 

So  Erin,  with  sorrow  and  tears  in  her  eyes, 

Looks  pleading  to  heaven  for  comfort  and  peace, 

In  hopes  that  some  saviour  yet  may  arise 

To  strike  off  her  chains,  bid  her  bondage  to  cease. 

But  hark  ! ’tis  the  voice  of  an  angel  I hear, 

It  echoes  o’er  city,  mountain,  and  glen, 

Ringing  out  like  a clarion,  bold,  loud,  and  clear, 
Bringing  glad  tidings  of  peace  unto  men. 

Bidding  old  feuds  and  oppressions  to  cease, 

Bidding  a new  reign  of  hope  to  begin, 

Giving  a future  of  prosperous  peace, 

Ending  the  drama  of  sorrow  and  sin. 
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THE  EMIGRANT  SHIP. 


Raising  the  prostrate  once  more  from  the  ground, 
Making  a nation  and  breaking  her  chain, 

Reaching  the  long-wished-for  goal  at  a bound. 

That  sages  and  heroes  have  died  for  in  vain. 

Giving  strength  to  the  feeble  and  hope  to  despair, 
God  prosper  the  cause  till  the  victory’s  won. 

As  his  powerful  pinions  are  cleaving  the  air, 

The  eye  of  the  eagle  looks  bold  on  the  sun, 

While  those  who  hate  justice  and  trade  upon  lies, 

Like  owlets  that  prowl  through  the  darkness  of 
night. 

As  the  bright  star  of  Freedom  is  seen  to  arise, 

Their  eyes  are  too  feeble  to  look  on  the  light. 

May  peace  and  prosperity  smile  from  above 
On  Erin,  now  Phcenix-like  springing  to  life  ; 

May  curses  of  hate  change  to  blessings  of  love, 

And  bury  for  ever  the  hatchet  of  strife. 


THE  EMIGRANT  SHIP, 

THE  anchor  is  weighed  ; with  a favouring  wind 

We’ll  soon  leave  the  green  hills  of  Erin  behind, 
But  we  vow  to  return,  and  we  long  for  the  day 
Of  revenge  on  the  tyrants  who  drove  us  away. 

Then  with  hearts  sad  and  heavy  we  turn  to  the  shore 
For  one  look  at  the  faces  we’ll  never  see  more ; 
There’s  a tear  in  each  eye  and  a prayer  on  each  lip 
Of  God  speed  for  those  on  the  emigrant  ship. 

In  the  pitiless  storm  of  a cold  winter’s  sky 
They  turned  us  out  on  the  roadside  to  die ; 

The  thatch  from  the  roof-tree  they  mercilessly  strip, 
There’s  no  hope  but  the  grave  or  the  emigrant  ship. 

We  were  but  slaves  to  labour  and  toil 

While  our  lords  and  our  masters  gathered  the  spoil  ; 

They  scourged  us  away  with  a scorpion  whip, 

And  cleared  out  the  land  with  the  emigrant  ship. 


LONE  EXILE. 
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FAIR  ISLE  OF  THE  SEA. 

Hp  HE  morning  has  dawned, 

JL  ’Neath  the  sunburst  is  seen 

Once  more  united 

The  orange  and  green. 

No  more  by  dissension 
Divided  they’ll  be. 

Then  wake  from  thy  slumbers, 
Fair  Isle  of  the  Sea. 

The  world’s  oft  laughed 

At  what  fools  we  have  been, 

How  one  loved  the  orange, 

The  other  the  green. 

But  we’ll  blend  them  together, 
United  they’ll  be  ; 

Then  wake  from  thy  slumbers, 
Fair  Isle  of  the  Sea. 

And  Freedom  once  more 
To  the  patriot  band 

That  now  lie  in  chains 

For  their  dear  native  land  ! 

A nation’s  voice  thunders 
That  they  shall  be  free ; 

Then  wake  from  thy  slumbers, 
Fair  Isle  of  the  Sea. 


LONE  EXILE. 

THEY’VE  sent  me  here  to  lone  exile, 
Slow  to  wear  my  life  away, 

They’ve  kept  me  in  a dungeon  vile, 
Where  I know  not  night  from  day. 
The  noise  of  prison  bolt  and  bars 
Is  the  only  sound  I hear, 

Where  not  one  kind  or  friendly  voice 
Can  ever  greet  my  wakeful  ear. 
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They’ve  forced  me  from  my  friends  and  home, 
That  I ne’er  shall  see  again  ; 

They’ve  doomed  me  to  the  felon’s  doom 
To  bear  the  lash  and  chain. 

And  all  for  loving  my  native  land, 

I longed  to  see  her  free ; 

Had  I been  traitor,  as  they  say, 

It  would  have  been  better  for  me. 

But  I’ll  strive  to  hide  in  my  inmost  core 
The  wounds  I cannot  heal. 

Nor  let  one  word  or  look  betray 
The  grief  my  soul  doth  feel. 

I’ll  keep  my  will  unconquered  still 
While  one  spark  of  life  remains, 

The  captive’s  mind  shall  aye  be  free 
Though  his  limbs  be  bound  in  chains. 

Oh  ! give  me  back  my  gallant  steed, 

My  glancing  sabre  bright. 

And  let  me  mount  with  haste  and  speed 
To  join  in  my  country’s  fight. 

My  heart  beat  high  when  the  battle  cry 
Was  “ Onward,  on,  ye  brave,’’ 

O,  had  I fallen  in  the  tented  field 
And  filled  a soldiers  grave  ! 


WE’RE  A CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE. 

WE’RE  foremost  and  ahead  by  far 
Of  any  other  nation, 

In  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war 
We  simply  whip  creation  ; 

While  many  a temple  reared  on  high, 

And  many  a lofty  steeple 
Stands  out  boldly  ’gainst  the  sky, 

For  we're  a Christian  people. 


WE^RE  A CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE. 
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To  heathens  sunk  as  dark  as  night 
In  grossest  superstition, 

We  haste  to  bring  the  gospel  light, 

A laudable  ambition. 

With  missionary  tools  and  tracts 
We  flatter  and  befool  them, 

But  please  excuse  us,  these  are  facts, 

By  Jingo,  then  we’ll  rule  them. 

We  often  try  to  cultivate 

Acquaintance  with  our  neighbours, 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  it’s  seldom  they 
Appreciate  our  labours. 

But  we’ve  a duty  to  fulfil, 

To  spread  civilisation, 

So  let  us  use  what  means  we  will, 

We've  got  a dispensation. 

The  mercenaries  we’ve  employed, 

The  blood  we’ve  spilt  like  rivers, 

The  cities  and  the  ships  destroyed, 

Our  cannons  knocked  to  shivers  — 
But  Britain’s  laurels  ne’er  shall  fade, 

Her  name  will  live  in  story ; 

While  fighting  is  the  soldier’s  trade, 
Hurrah  for  guns  and  glory. 

We  cross  the  sea  to  other  lands, 

And  never  wait  inviting, 

We’re  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
And  nearly  always  fighting. 

The  bells  again  for  thousands  slain 
May  peal  from  tower  and  steeple, 
They  sound  our  fame  and  loud  proclaim 
That  we’re  a Christian  people. 
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WAR. 


WAR, 

THIS  wide,  weary  world  of  ours, 

In  whatever  clime  you  please, 

With  scorching  suns  and  biting  showers, 
Is  no  paradise  of  ease. 

Life  is  short,  and  but  a journey, 

Few  the  pleasures  to  be  had, 

Why  then  make  the  road  more  thorny  ? 
Men  are  mad,  men  are  mad. 

You  who  rule  in  lofty  stations, 

Bid  your  wars  and  turmoils  cease  ; 

Tell  us,  if  you  can,  why  nations 
Cannot  live  in  quiet  and  peace. 

We  were  born  to  love  each  other, 

And  it  makes  the  heart  grow  sad 
To  see  how  Cain  still  slays  his  brother — 
Men  are  mad,  men  are  mad. 

See  the  starv’d  and  toiling  millions 
Crushed  by  taxes,  trodden  down, 
Keeping  costly,  huge  battalions, 

That  some  one  may  usurp  a crown. 
Sheath  the  sword,  try  arbitration, 

War  in  principle  is  bad, 

Spreading  death  and  desolation — 

Men  are  mad,  men  are  mad. 

Savage  beasts  that  roam  the  forest 
Prowl  about  in  search  of  prey, 

Only  instinct  have  to  guide  them, 

Surely  we  are  not  like  they  ? 

Love  of  conquest,  martial  glory, 

False  ambition’s  all  a fad, 

History’s  pen  still  writes  the  story, 

Men  are  mad,  men  are  mad. 

For  the  brave  who  love  adventure 
There  are  duties  to  fulfil 
O’er  the  rugged  face  of  Nature 

That  will  try  their  strength  and  skill. 


FREEDOM. 
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This  world  might  be  a land  of  flowers, 

And  all  around  look  bright  and  glad, 
Where  wealth  would  fall  in  golden  showers, 
But  men  are  mad,  men  are  mad. 


HOW  GRAND  WAS  THE  MOMENT. 

HOW  grand  was  the  moment  when  liberty  rallied, 
And  Erin  once  more  from  her  slumber  awoke, 
When  her  sons  for  their  freedom  in  unity  allied, 

And  the  chains  of  their  tyrants  for  ever  they  broke. 

Oh  ! long  will  our  country  remember  the  hour 
When  her  patriots,  dancing  round  Liberty’s  tree, 
And  her  green  banners  waving  from  turret  and  tower, 
Proclaimed  to  the  world  old  Erin  was  free. 

Like  the  red  leaves  of  autumn  that  falls  with  the  blast, 
The  hopes  of  the  Saxons  lay  strewed  on  the  plain, 
Our  tyrants  have  fallen,  our  bondage  is  past, 

And  the  bright  sun  of  Freedom  is  rising  again. 


FREEDOM. 

AWAKE,  well  lov’d  Freedom,  for  at  thy  fair  name 
The  nations  once  more  have  their  banners  un- 
furled, 

The  spark  that  long  smouldered  has  lit  to  a flame, 
And,  like  Heaven’s  own  meteor,  shall  illumine  the 
world. 

Now  tremble,  ye  tyrants  ! your  tottering  thrones 
Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  in  ashes  be  laid ; 

Those  altars  of  Baal  you  have  raised  on  the  bones, 
And  kept  up  at  the  cost  of  the  victims  you’ve  made. 
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ROME  AND  ITALY 


Your  royal  assumptions  for  ever  have  past. 

And  the  millions  your  mandates  no  longer  obey; 
Your  magical  sceptres  are  broken  at  last, 

And  your  prestige  for  ever  has  gone  to  decay. 

Your  kingcraft  and  tinsel  that  dazzled  mankind, 

Till  they  knelt  at  your  feet  and  you  made  them 
your  slaves 

Have  vanished  away  like  the  breath  of  the  wind, 

And  the  world  shall  no  longer  be  ruled  o’er  by 
knaves. 


Than  life  unto  the  patriot’s  heart, 
For  all,  without  thee,  life  can  give, 

He  would  not  care  one  hour  to  live. 

But  for  thy  sake,  and  at  thy  shrine, 

He  freely  would  that  life  resign, 

And  proudly  to  the  last  defy, 

The  tyrant’s  power  that  bade  him  die. 
For  thee  what  heroes  oft  have  bled, 

For  thee  what  martyr’s  blood  been  shed  ? 
In  every  clime  and  every  age 
You’ll  find  their  name  on  history’s  page. 
Then  know  ye  slaves  that  bow  the  knee 
Man  to  be  happy  must  be  free. 


R ise,  Italy,  from  thy  thraldom,  quickly  rise, 

O ;er  thy  bright  land  black  scowls  the  threatening 
storm, 

M ay  Heaven  dispel  the  darkness  from  thy  skies 
E re  shades  of  night  o’ercloud  the  coming  morn. 


TO  LIBERTY. 

LIBERTY,  more  dear  thou  art 


ROME  AND  ITALY. 


ROME  AND  ITALY. 
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A 11  valiant,  for  their  faith  your  fathers  stood, 

N ow  see  the  scarlet  harlot  as  of  yore, 

D runk,  reeking,  thirsting  for  the  martyr’s  blood. 

I talia’s  sons,  stain  not  your  hands  in  gore 
T o aid  in  sacrilege  religion’s  foes  ; 

A t your  own  altars  the  vultures  seek  their  prey  ; 
L et  not  the  Atheist  aim  at  Rome  his  blows. 

Y et  fear  not,  Rome,  thy  foes  shall  pass  away, 


Part  IX'.— HUMOROUS. 


THE  RONTGEN  RAYS. 

HILOSOPHERS  tell  us  that  knowledge  is 


power, 

And  that  time  is  coming  when  wisdom  will  rule  ; 
Each  step  we  advance  brings  us  nearer  the  hour 
When  the  world  will  abolish  the  knave  and  the  fool. 
When  right  will  be  right,  and  merit  rewarded, 

And  deeds  that  are  noble  deemed  worthy  of  praise, 
While  old-fashioned  shams  will  be  little  regarded 
When  seen  by  the  light  of  the  Rontgen  rays. 

Then  success  to  the  men  who  strive  and  endeavour 
To  oppose  what  is  wrong,  and  uphold  what  is  right, 
Whose  watchward  is  upward  and  onward  for  ever, 
Who  fly  from  the  darkness  and  follow  the  light. 
And  that  light  is  with  us,  my  go  ahead  brother  ! 

I trust  we  have  fallen  on  happier  days, 

When  men  can  no  longer  deceive  one  another, 

And  truth  be  revealed  by  the  Rontgen  rays. 

If  some  fellow  would  cheat  you  at  cribbage  or  poker, 
With  a card  up  his  sleeve,  you  can  see  what  he’s  at, 
Or  read  all  the  tricks  of  some  other  old  joker, 

As  he  walks  in  the  street, through  the  crown  of  his  hat. 
All  ranks  and  conditions,  down  to  politicians, 

Will  see  the  advantage  of  mending  their  ways  ; 
While  each  evildoer  will  find  a pursuer 
Wherever  he  goes  in  the  Rontgen  rays. 


THE  BACHELOR’S  GROWL. 
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In  earlier  times  we  have  it  recorded 

The  doctors  were  baffled  and  often  in  doubt, 

While  now  they  have  only  to  turn  on  the  rays 
To  see  all  the  microbes  and  what  they’re  about. 
Should  this  terrible  brood  find  shelter  and  food 
In  your  vitals  they’ll  certainly  shorten  your  days  ; 
But  this  fact  is  true,  all  the  parasite  crew 
Are  afraid  of  the  light  of  the  Rontgen  rays. 

So  we’ll  get  lots  of  knowledge  without  going  to 
college  : 

What  wonderful  scope  for  research  we  will  find 
From  plain  physiology  up  to  astrology. 

We  can  read  all  the  secrets  of  body  and  mind 
As  we  look  with  surprise  into  Natures  vast  store. 

Like  a child  at  the  ocean  with  wonder  we’ll  gaze 
Such  marvels  we  ne’er  could  have  dreamt  of  before 
As  are  now  brought  to  light  by  the  Rontgen  rays. 

What  great  possibilities  loom  in  the  future, 

While  many  a fiction  that’s  hoary  and  old 
Will  vanish  for  ever  like  mists  from  a river, 

Soon  as  we  discover  the  dross  from  the  gold. 

So  old-time  institutions  we  bid  you  defiance, 

The  world  with  knowledge  will  soon  be  ablaze, 
When  the  secrets  of  thought,  through  the  secrets  of 
science, 

Are  all  brought  to  light  by  the  Rontgen  rays. 


THE  BACHELOR’S  GROWL. 

I MEANT  to  go  out  for  a walk  after  dinner, 

But  find  to  attempt  it  would  be  all  in  vain, 
Though  it’s  Sunday  you  scarce  see  the  face  of  a 
brother ; 

And  out  in  the  streets  falls  the  pattering  rain. 
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THE  OLD  MAID. 


The  sky’s  dark  and  scowling,  the  wind’s  fiercely 
blowing, 

Fond  lovers  are  growling  and  loudly  complain, 

For  the  clerk  of  the  weather’s  too  bad  altogether 
For  spoiling  the  Sunday  by  sending  us  rain, 

Young  Jenny  will  pout  for  she  cannot  get  out, 

And  I promised  to  meet  her  at  two  in  the  lane ; 

But  her  dress  would  be  spoiled  and  my  boots  would 
get  soiled, 

For  the  roads  are  all  mud  with  this  cold  nasty  rain. 

I was  going  to  tea  with  sweet  Annie  Lee, 

She  has  offered  to  take  me  again  and  again 
Just  to  see  her  old  aunt  who  resides  near  the  pant, 
But  who  can  go  out  in  such  pitiless  rain  ? 

I was  going  to  church,  but  I’m  now  in  the  lurch, 

With  Matilda,  and  then  we  would  walk  home 
again.; 

But  I fear  that  to  night,  though  I’m  sure  it’s  a spite, 

I shall  neither  see  Annie,  Matilda,  nor  Jane. 

Such  weather  is  vexing  and  really  perplexing, 

I’m  sure  it’s  enough  to  puzzle  one’s  brain, 

If  the  morning  be  fine  and  the  sun  brightly  shine, 

The  evening  is  sure  to  be  troubled  with  rain. 


THE  OLD  MAID. 

IN  youth  I was  silly 
To  be  such  a nilly, 

Though  many  a lover  did  for  me  sigh  ; 
I treated  them  scornfully, 

Now  I ask  mournfully, 

What  can  an  old  maid  do  but  die  ? 


THE  MONEY,  O. 
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Beauty  has  faded, 

Youth  now  is  shaded, 

Love  like  a fountain  has  run  quite  dry ; 

I think  on  my  vanity, 

Now  like  insanity — , 

What  can  an  old  maid  do  but  die  ? 

Men  do  not  flatter  me, 

Women  bespatter  me, 

Maidens  vain  twitter  as  they  pass  me  by  ; 
No  one  to  bless  me, 

Love  or  caress  me — 

What  can  an  old  maid  do  but  die  ? 

Clouds  gather  round  me, 

Age  has  now  found  me, 

Summer  is  past,  and  winter  is  nigh  ; 
Those  who  did  prize  me 
Once,  now  despise  me  — 

What  can  an  old  maid  do  but  die  ? 


THE  MONEY,  O, 

Tune. — “ Green  Grow  the  Rashes , 0.” 
HOME  play  life's  game  for  wealth  and  fame, 
Some  struggle  for  existence,  O ; 

And  if  you’re  down,  and  fortune  frown, . 

There’s  few  to  lend  assistance,  O. 

But  if  success  your  efforts  bless, 

Then  all  looks  bright  and  sunny,  O ; 

The  world  will  smile  upon  you  while 
It’s  known  you’ve  got  the  money,  O. 

Hey  ho,  the  money.  O, 

There’s  nothing  like  the  money,  O ; 

With  high  and  low,  where’er  you  go, 

It  s all  about  the  money,  O. 
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It  changes  hearts,  it  changes  hands, 

It  passes  as  a token,  O ; 

To  gain  the  power  that  wealth  commands, 
How  many  hearts  are  broken,  O ; 

It’s  striving  here  and  striving  there, 

Such  struggles  and  such  crosses,  O ; 

And  when,  indeed,  we  do  succeed, 

Our  gains  oft  turn  to  losses,  O. 

Hey  ho,  <fec. 

Its  power  on  earth’s  almost  divine. 

It  conquers  youth  and  beauty,  O ; 

While  millions  worship  at  its  shrine, 
Forgetting  love  and  duty,  O. 

The  parson  prays,  the  soldier  slays, 

The  clown  grins  droll  and  funny,  O — 

All  kinds  of  men,  all  sorts  of  ways,  r' 

Are  striving  for  the  money,  O. 

Hey  ho,  &c. 

To  those  who  act  an  honest  part 
Life’s  often  dark  and  dreary,  O ; 

And  many  a brave  and  manly  heart 
With  its  dark  load  is  weary,  O. 

For  fortune  is  a fickle  jade, 

That  ill  requites  our  labours,  O ; 

And  oft  she  passes  by  your  door, 

And  smiles  upon  your  neighbours,  O. 
Hey  ho,  (fee. 

If  it’s  but  known  your  purse  is  long, 
There’s  such  a charm  about  you,  O, 

That  whether  you  be  right  or  wrong. 
There’s  few  will  dare  to  doubt  you,  O. 

Each  sin  and  sore  it  covers  o’er, 

Makes  ugly  folks  look  bonny,  O — 

In  fact  you  want  for  little  more 
If  you’ve  only  got  the  money,  O, 

Hey  ho,  <fec. 


A GOOD  CUP  O’  TEA. 
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Now  those  whove  got  it  grasp  for  more, 
And  say  that  Heaven  supplied  it.  O ; 
While  those  who  want  it  grumble  sore, 
And  say  it’s  ill  divided,  O. 

It  makes  us  better,  makes  us  worse  ; 

There’s  many  who  abuse  it,  O— 

To  be  a blessing  or  a curse 
Depends  on  how  we  use  it,  O 


Some  for  the  sin  of  being  poor 

Would  scorn  you  and  despise  you,  O ; 

But  if  good  luck  comes  to  your  door, 

Will  be  the  first  to  prize  you,  O. 

Your  friends,  who  once  looked  cold  and  strange, 
Will  grow  as  sweet  as  honey,  O ; 

You’ll  very  quickly  find  them  change 
If  they  think  you’ve  got  the  money,  O. 

Hey  ho,  &c. 


A GOOD  CUP  O’  TEA, 


HILE  some  court  the  aid  of  the  musical  nine, 


To  sing  the  praises  of  water  and  wine.; 

I’m  going  to  sing,  if  you’ll  listen  to  me, 

Of  the  virtue  there  is  in  a cup  o’  good  tea. 

You  may  think  that  I am  an  odd  fish,  to  be  sure. 

But  when  brewed  from  good  water  that  is  wholesome 
and  pure, 

With  plenty  of  Congou,  Pekoe,  or  Bohea, 

There  are  few  things  can  equal  a good  cup  o’  tea. 

And  how  pleasant  it  is.  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

When  all  is  enjoyment  and  gay  social  cheer, 

To  meet  with  old  friends  and  old  faces  to  see, 

As  we  drink  to  their  health  in  a good  cup  o’  tea. 


Hey  ho.  &c. 


A GOOD  CUP  O’  TEA. 
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When  the  cup  and  the  joke’s  passing  freely  around, 
And  the  board  with  good  cheer  and  good  humour  is 
crowned, 

Then  each  speaks  his  mind  out  so  open  and  free, 

For  it’s  pleasant  to  talk  o’er  a cup  o’  good  tea. 

With  Jemima  or  Emma  I’m  sure  it’s  a treat 
When  the  board’s  spread  with  viands  so  nice  and  so 
sweet, 

Such  a sight  would  delight  an  old  Stoick  to  see 
As  they  chatter  and  smile  o’er  a good  cup  o’  tea. 

Now  good  dinners  and  wine  may  all  be  very  well, 

But  some  delicate  noses  don’t  quite  like  the  smell; 
The  roast  beef  of  old  England  with  all  don’t  agree, 
But  pray  who  is  it  can’t  take  a good  cup  o’  tea  ? 

I confess  I have  pass’d  much  of  this  mortal  round, 
And  if  pleasure  there  is  in  the  cup  to  be  found, 

I speak  from  experience,  and  between  you  and  me, 
Say  the  pleasantest  cup  is  a good  cup  o’  tea. 

Be  you  weary,  or  dreary,  or  solemn,  or  sad, 

Now  to  cheer  up  your  spirits  and  make  your  heart  glad, 
Or  to  cure  a cross  wife  that  has  taken  the  gee, 

'Fell  me  what  can  compare  with  a good  cup  o’  tea  ? 

They  may  talk  of  the  gale  that  breathes  fragrance  round, 
But  the  pleasantest  odours  that  are  to  be  found, 
Though  you  travel  through  Persia  and  the  whole  of 
Turkey, 

Are  the  fumes  that  rise  up  from  a good  cup  o’  tea. 

It’s  a real  social  comfort  that  enjoyment  still  brings 
To  the  tables  of  peasants  as  well  as  of  kings, 

And  the  priests  and  the  doctors  all  frankly  agree 
What  a capital  thing  is  a good  cup  o’  tea 

Then  success  to  the  teapot,  the  source  of  our  joys, 
When  old  friends  prove  faithless  or  trouble  annoys, 
And  may  every  old  woman,  wherever  she  be, 

Never  want  a true  friend  or  a good  cup  o’  tea. 


THE  DOCTOR. 
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So  my  whimsical  ballad  I'll  bring  to  an  end, 

I hope  you  will  excuse  these  few  lines  I have  penned, 
As  I just  hear  the  landlady  calling  on  me 
To  come  and  partake  of  a good  cup  o’  tea. 


THE  DOCTOR. 

WHO  is  it  when  we’re  sick  and  ill, 

We’ll  take  his  potion  and  his  pill, 
And  trust  ourselves  unto  his  skill  ? 

The  doctor. 

Who  practices  the  healing  art, 

Well  understands  the  head  and  heart, 

And  every  other  tender  part  ? 

The  doctor. 

Who  when  your  body’s  wrung  with  pain, 
And  consolation’s  all  in  vain, 

Will  mend  and  make  you  well  again  ? 

The  doctor. 

Who’ll  bleed  or  blister  fat  or  thin, 

Take  out  an  eye  or  put  one  in, 

And  make  you  like  a mummy  grin  ? 

The  doctor. 

Who  oftentimes  for  whom  ye’ll  send, 
Much  quicker  than  our  dearest  friend, 

And  on  his  skill  our  lives  depend  ? 

The  doctor. 

Who  can  apply  the  stomach  pump, 

Can  mend  a broken  back  or  hump, 

Or  take  a leg  off  by  the  stump  ? 

The  doctor. 

Who  with  his  physic  and  his  skill, 

Can  make  us  better  when  we’re  ill  — 

And  then  send  in  his  little  bill  ? 

The  doctor. 


i’m  quite  a superior  man. 
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I5M  QUITE  A SUPERIOR  MAN. 

I’M  quite  a superior  man, 

As  my  dress  and  appearance  will  tell, 

If  my  face  and  my  figure  you  scan 
You’ll  see  I’m  a regular  swell. 

I always  wear  gloves  when  I’m  out, 

And  carry  a fancy  ratan, 

And  people  all  think,  I’ve  no  doubt, 

That  I’m  quite  a superior  man. 

When  to  dinner  or  parties  I go, 

Or  a ball,  as  is  often  the  case, 

You’ll  not  be  surprised  now  to  know 
I still  try  to  secure  the  first  place, 

My  betters  give  way  to  a fop, 

For  superior  people,  you  see* 

Do  always  rise  up  to  the  top, 

Like  cream  when  it's  pour’d  into  tea. 

With  a heart  that  is  selfish  and  cold. 

My  name’s  first  on  charity’s  roll, 

I subscribe  to  the  sick  and  the  old, 

And  so  pass  for  a generous  soul. 

But  it  is  when  the  trumpet  of  praise 

Sounds  my  name  that  I give  to  the  poor, 

If  they  meet  me  in  private  always 
I kick  them  away  from  my  door. 

Though  very  ambitious  and  proud, 

My  actions  are  petty  and  mean, 

I still  go  with  the  voice  of  the  crowd, 

In  the  ranks  of  the  strongest  I’m  seen. 

Of  these  do  I never  make  foes. 

When  snubbed  I can  crouch  and  can  sneak, 
But  can  scorn  and  turn  up  my  nose 
If  they  chance  to  be  lowly  and  weak. 


BACCHINALIAN. 
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My  income  won’t  meet  my  expense 
With  dressing  and  driving  and  dashin’, 
For  I think  there’s  no  reason  nor  sense 
In  nothing  but  being  in  fashion. 

I live  in  such  elegant  style 

That  people  when  I pass  along 
Must  look  at  each  other  and  smile, 

As  I mix  along  with  the  throng. 
Wherever  I may  chance  to  go, 

I in  the  hearts  of  ladies  trepan, 

And  those  that  don’t  happen  to  know 
Think  I’m  quite  a superior  man 


WOR  MALLY’S  GOT  A BICYCLE, 

WOR  Mally’s  got  a bicycle, 

And  gans  at  such  a rate, 

Thae  days  you’re  little  thought  on 
If  you’re  not  quite  up  to  date. 

A chep  they  call  the  Poet, 

Wiv  his  heed  chock  full  of  cranks, 

Says  Mall  wad  luik  much  better 
If  she  went  upon  her  shanks. 


BACCHINALIAN, 

IN  a bumper  we'll  drown  melancholy, 
Then  come,  shove  the  jorum  about ; 
So  drink,  boys,  and  let  us  be  jolly, 

Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout. 

While  king  whiskey  still  doth  reign 
The  lord  and  master  of  the  brain, 
Imagining  both  wild  and  vain, 

And  false  creations, 

That  next  day  bring  remorse  and  pain, 
Avoid  sensations. 


THE  NEW  SLAVEY. 
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MIXING  THE  BEER. 

ARNEY  comes  in  and  says,  ‘ Mickey,  what 


Faith,  I think  that  the  landlady’s  salting  the  beer, 
For  I can’t  tell  the  reason  for  what  or  for  why, 

But  the  more  you  drink  of  it  the  more  you  are  dry.” 
Says  Mickey  to  Barney,  “ I think  that  is  thrue, 

For  Teddy  O’Fagan  says  the  same  thing  as  you, 
And  thinks  when  the  brewer’s  been  drying  the  malt, 
To  give  it  a flavour,  he’s  mixed  it  with  salt  ’’ 


THE  NEW  SLAVEY. 

ALL  you  whom  fortune  smiles  upon, 
Who  neither  toil  nor  spin, 

But  look  on  humble  poverty 
As  if  it  were  a sin. 

All  things  so  well  and  wisely 
Are  ordered  here  below, 

That  you  shall  reap  the  harvest 
While  others  have  to  sow. 


Have  you  heard  of  the  great  invention, 
The  strangest  thing  ever  seen  ? 

To  do  the  work  of  Sarah  Jane 
They’ve  got  a new  machine. 

It’s  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere, 

It  can  either  go  fast  or  slow  : 

You  wind  it  up  just  once  a week, 

Touch  a spring  and  let  it  go. 

It  kindles  the  fire  the  kettle  to  boil, 

And  winds  the  eight  day  clock, 

Or  flashes  by  while  you’d  wink  your  eye 
If  it  hears  the  postman’s  knock. 

Chorus. — Have  you  heard,  &c. 


cheer, 


Chorus. 
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From  early  morn  till  late  at  night 
You  can  hear  it  humming  a song  ; 

It’s  a slavey  that  always  does  what’s  right, 
And  never  does  what’s  wrong. 

It  tells  no  tales  nor  secrets  dread, 

It  causes  no  disputes 

It  tucks  the  missus  into  bed, 

And  cleans  the  master’s  boots. 

Chorus. — Have  you  heard,  &c. 

It’s  very  much  admired, 

As  it  never  once  complains. 

They  say  it’s  never  tired, 

And  gets  no  aches  nor  pains. 

It’s  very  well  contented, 

Of  that  there  is  no  doubt, 

You  see  it  has  no  followers. 

And  it  wants  no  Sunday  out. 

Chorus. — Have  you  heard,  &c. 

Of  housebreaking  thieves  or  burglars 
It  hasn't  the  slightest  dread ; 

It  drags  them  out  of  the  closets, 

Or  from  underneath  the  bed. 

The  missus  that’s  got  this  slavey 
Is  freed  from  half  her  care, 

While  one  hand  is  cleaning  the  window 
T’other's  dusting  tables  and  chairs. 

Chorus. — Have  you  heard,  &c. 

It  can  wash,  sew  on  a button, 

Or  comb  the  children’s  hair, 

Can  dress  and  send  them  off  to  school, 
Sing  a hymn  or  make  a prayer. 

The  larder  where  the  mutton  is  kept 
Is  safer,  too,  no  doubt, 

For  when  the  family's  gone  to  bed 
It  turns  the  bobby  out. 

Chorus. — Have  you  htard,  &c. 
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NOTHING  MORE. 


NOTHING  MORE. 


“VTOW,  Irishmen,  be  glad  and  gay, 
INI  That  ye  have  liv'd  to  see  the  day 
Your  Prince  St.  Patrick’s  going  to  pay 
Unto  your  shore 
A visit,  so  the  papers  say, 

And  nothing  more. 


O yes,  of  course,  he’s  sure  to  dine, 

And  at  the  Castle  take  his  wine, 

Review  the  troops  in  square  and  line, 

He  did  before, 

That’s  if  the  weather  should  be  fine, 

And  nothing  more. 

The  bells  will  ring,  the  bands  will  play, 
And  Dublin  put  on  holiday, 

Because  the  thing  is  sure  to  pay, 

In  gold  galore, 

That’s  while  his  Highness  means  to  stay, 
And  nothing  more. 

Then  cease,  conspirators,  now  cease, 

And  from  your  plottings  give  us  peace, 
Prosperity  will  soon  increase 

From  shore  to  shore — 

Of  course  I mean  amongst  the  geese, 
And  nothing  more. 

Your  wrongs  he’ll  very  soon  redress. 
You’ll  know  no  more- about  distress, 
Your  Prince  St.  Patrick’s  going  to  bless 
Your  humble  store  ; 

You'll  all  be  loyal  then,  I guess, 

And  nothing  more. 
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Then  with  your  praties  be  content, 

This  visit  sure  is  kindlv  meant, 

Still  to  the  landlords  pay  the  rent 
As  heretofore, 

And  bless  your  stars  that  Heaven  has  sent 
You  nothing  more. 

You  traitors  who  do  so  exclaim 
’Gainst  royalty,  ’tis  your  game, 

Away  and  hide  your  heads  for  shame. 

Your  reign  is  o’er, 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  changed  his  name, 
And  nothing  more. 

Your  interests  he  will  protect, 

No  more  you’ll  meet  with  cold  neglect. 

A perfect  cure  he  will  effect, 

And  heal  each  sore, 

And  grant  you  all  you  need  expect, 

And  nothing  more. 


PM  THE  WORKMAN’S  CANDIDATE, 

QJINCE  first  I started  business 

0 .I’ve  had  many  ups  and  downs, 

1 courted  Fortune's  favours, 

But  mostly  got  her  frowns. 

To  make  the  best  of  everything 
I always  make  a rule ; 

So  come  what  may  I always  say 
Now,  J ohn,  keep  calm  and  cool. 

Spoken. — Yes,  it’s  a great  advantage  is  a cool  head  on 
a hot  day  as  you’re  sauntering  along  the  street  smoking  a 
cigar.  On  turning  a corner  you  happen  to  meet  Snipps, 
the  tailor,  and  he  mentions  that  little,  account.  I always 
do  it  like  this  : My  dear  Snipps,  how  are  you  ? I'm 

delighted  to  see  you — the  very  man  I was  locking  for. 
You  remember  that  little  account  of  mine  ? You  see 
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everything  comes  to  him  that  waits.  I’m  such  a lucky 
fellow,  Snipps.  I've  just  had  a nice  little  estate  left  me 
in  Cheshire  ; delightful  prospect,  plenty  of  fishing  and 
shooting,  you  know.  Been  down  there  for  the  last  six 
weeks.  Going  to  arrange  matters  with  my  solicitor  this 
afternoon.  Could  you  lend  me  a fiver  till  to-morrow? 
Thanks.  Shall  I give  you  an  I O U ?”  “ I’d  rather  you 

give  me  a ‘ I pay  you.’  ” Well,  that’s  how  I used  to  do  it. 
But  I’m  all  in  for  politics  now.  Good  old  politics. 

Chorus. 

For  on  council  boards,  the  House  of  Lords, 
A Sunday  Closing  Bill, 

The  French  in  Madagascar, 

Or  anything  you  will. 

On  every  public  question 
I am  ready  to  debate, 

Then  send  me  into  Parliament, 

I’m  the  workman  s candidate. 

Once  I did  a roaring  business 
In  the  advertising  trade, 

Telling  other  people 

How  their  fortunes  might  be  made. 

The  Government  for  income  tax 
One  day  sent  in  a claim, 

I was  making  millionaires  so  fast 
They  stopped  my  little  game. 

Spoken. — That’s  the  worst  of  it  in  this  country  ; they 
won’t  let  a man  do  as  he  likes.  I could  have  made  lots  of 
money,  only  the  Government  wouldn’t  allow  it.  But  I’m 
going  in  for  politics  now.  Good  old  politics.  .Respectable, 
you  know,  and  three  hundred  a year  and  a chance  of 
making  a little  overtime.  The  big  talking  shop  isn’t  to  be 
laughed  at. 

Chorus. 

I used  to  be  a doctor, 

With  my  potions  and  my  pills, 

For  curing  folks  wot’s  hard  up 
And  other  human  ills. 


GEORDY  MONDAY. 
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Then  started  as  a betting  man, 

I welshed  and  ran  away ; 

Now  I try  to  make  a living 
In  a decent  sort  of  way. 

Spoken. — But  there’s  nothing  like  politics,  you  know. 
Just  imagine  a man  having  M.P.  to  his  name.  Why,  that 
will  get  him  a dinner  anywhere.  I’m  coming  out  a 
Liberal- Conservative.  That  is,  I have  no  fixed  principles. 

I carry  ’em  about  on  a sandwich  board,  same  as  t’other 
side  This  is  something  of  my  style  of  oratory  : — Ladies 
and  gentlemen,— You  now  see  before  you  the  champion  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  man  who  has  bearded  the 
lion  in  his  den,  and  carried  the  flag  of  freedom  forward 
to  victory  against  the  ranks  of  the  bloated  aristocracy  on 
many  a hard-contested  field.  Gentlemen,  the  House  of 
Lords  is  doomed.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth  from  Grub- 
street,  the  writing  has  been  seen  upon  the  wall ; it  now 
only  remains  for  us  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
march  boldly  forward  like  the  Egyptians  into  the  Red  Sea. 

I think  that'll  fetch  ’em. 

Chorus. 

For  on  council  boards,  the  House  of  Lords, 
A Sunday  Closing  Bill, 

The  French  in  Madagascar, 

Or  anything  you  will. 

On  every  public  question 
I am  ready  to  debate, 

Then  send  me  into  Parliament, 

I’m  the  workman’s  candidate. 


GEORDY  MONDAY. 

"^T~ 00,  I’s  a pitman  te  my  trade, 
.UN  My  nyme  is  Geordy  Monday, 
I always  work  six  day  a week, 

That’s  every  day  but  Sunday. 

I scarcely  can  get  ends  to  meet, 

My  wife’s  she’s  such  a glutton. 

She  eat  a sack  o’  flour  last  week, 
Besides  three  legs  o’  mutton. 
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GEORDY  MONDAY. 


My  wages  all  gans  down  her  throat 
In  whiskey,  rum,  and  beer,  man. 

And  here’s  ma  best,  ma  Sunday  coat, 

It’s  as  true  noo  as  I’s  here,  man. 

For  all  that  I can  preach  and  pray 
She  doesn't  care  a straw,  man, 

She’ll  tell  me  just  to  had  my  gob, 

She’ll  hae  nayne  o’  my  jaw,  man. 

I gat  a freet  last  Monday  neet 

Which  made  my  poor  heart  flutter, 

When  I came  hayme  my  wife  was  drunk 
An’  rollin’  in  the  gutter. 

The  furniture  was  nocked  aboot, 

And  such  a seet  to  see.  man, 

The  fire  too  had  gone  quite  clean  out, 

For  Mall  was  on  the  spree,  man 

I says,  Noo,  Mall,  thoo’s  ower  bad, 

Thoo’s  getting  worse  nor  iver, 

I’s  sure  thoo’s  gan  to  set  me  mad ; 

1 11  jump  in  te  the  river.” 

She  says,  Had  yer  gob,  ye  silly  fule, 

De  ye  think  ye’ll  be  my  maister,  ’ 

Then  up  wi’  a greet  three-legged  stule, 

An’  swore  my  jaws  she'd  plaister. 

That’s  just  the  way  she’s  plagu'd  my  life 
Since  iver  we’ve  been  married  ; 

A man  that’s  got  a drunken  wife 
He’d  better  far  been  buried. 

She  drinks,  she  smokes,  she  pawns  my  claes. 
In  debt  I’s  ower  heed,  man, 

And  if  she  disn’t  mend  her  ways 
I’ll  very  soon  be  dead,  man. 

Noo  when  I’s  troubled  in  my  mind 
I whiles  kneel  down  to  pray,  man, 

That  sumthin’  it  wad  be  so  kind 
As  steel  wor  Mall  away,  man. 


I WISH  I ne’er  got  married. 
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I’s  sure  I wad  forgie  the  thief, 

Whoiver  he  mite  be,  man, 

It  wad  be  aboot  the  best  reprief 
That  iver  came  to  me.  man. 

So  as  I’ve  telled  my  troubles,  noo. 

I’ll  bid  ye  all  good  neet,  man, 

And  only  wish  some  clever  chep 
Ma  epitaff  wad  write,  man, 

Te  show  the  folks  wha  lies  beneath 
When  they  walk  oot  on  Sunday, 

And  tell  them  all  what’s  caused  the  death 
O’  canny  Geordy  Monday. 


I WISH  I NE’ER  GOT  MARRIED. 

I LED  a gay  and  happy  life, 

And  nothing  knew  of  care  and  strife, 
Till,  fool  I was,  I took  a wife. 

And  made  her  Mrs.  Brown. 

Chorus 

And  now  the  jade  she  bangs  me. 

She  bangs  me,  she  dangs  me, 

And  with  the  cudgel  twangs  me, 

Does  gentle  Mrs.  Brown. 

My  work’s  to  mind  the  family  joys, 

We’ve  lots  of  little  girls  and  boys, 

And  if  I let  them  make  a noise, 

She  cracks  me  on  the  crown. 

Chorus. — For  oh  ! my  wife  she  bangs  me,  &c. 

I sometimes  wish  I had  been  dead 
Before  I took  it  in  my  head 
Such  a loving  dame  to  wed 
As  gentle  Mrs.  Brown. 

Chorus. — For  oh  ! the  jade,  &c. 
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don’t  venture  on  the  ice. 


DON’T  VENTURE  ON  THE  ICE, 


ISHT OW  it's  very  nice  to  have  a friend 
JJN  To  help  you  in  your  need, 

Who  true  and  tried  stands  at  your  side, 
Well,  that’s  a friend  indeed. 

Some  friends,  if  fortune  cease  to  smile, 
Forsake  you  in  a trice. 

For  friends  like  those  it’s  not  worth  while 
To  venture  on  the  ice. 


Now,  if  you  mean  to  choose  a wife 
Some  counsel  I’ll  bestow, 

Shun  the  girl  that’s  got  too  many 
Strings  unto  her  bow. 

She  may  be  quite  the  fashion, 
Look  spruce,  and  very  nice, 
However  fair,  if  she’s  not  square, 
Don't  venture  on  the  ice. 


For  many  base  adventurers 
All  sorts  of  shams  will  try 
To  weave  their  meshes  round  you, 
Like  a spider  with  a fly. 

If  once  they  get  you  in  their  toils 
They’ll  hold  you  like  a vice, 

Of  these  beware,  and  if  not  square, 
Don  t venture  on  the  ice. 


Chorus. 

Don’t  venture  on  the  ice,  boys, 
Don’t  venture  on  the  ice, 

If  all’s  not  square,  just  have  a care, 
Don’t  venture  on  the  ice. 


Part  X.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


IN  MEMORI  AM, —TENNYSON. 

DEPARTED  Poet ! Great  High  Priest  of  Song,’’ 
Thy  gentle  spirit’s  taen  its  airy  flight, 

Back  to  its  peaceful  native  realms  of  light, 

To  join  the  Muses’  sacred  choral  throng  ! — 

Those  mystic  voices,  echoes  of  the  past, 

From  distant  ages,  every  clime  and  tongue, 
Teaching  eternal  truths,  that  men  hold  fast, 

As  centuries  roll — immortal,  ever  young  ! 

The  Poet,  in  his  works,  lives  o’er  again, 

Spreading  the  light  of  knowledge  amongst  men  ; 
Sailing  through  time,  majestic,  calm,  serene  ; 

Like  some  bright  star  set  in  a cloudless  sky  ! 

True  genius  keeps  his  memory  ever  green  : 

For  ’tis  decreed  great  men  can  never  die. 


THE  LETTER  E, 

IT  was  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  where  Adam  was 
made, 

It  dwelt  with  him  there  and  belonged  to  his  trade. 
Each  wish  of  his  heart  it  always  expressed, 

And  without  it  there's  no  one  could  e’er  have  been 
blessed. 
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NOBODY  LEFT  IN  LONDON. 


It  attended  on  Eve  at  her  earliest  breath, 

Went  with  her  through  life,  nor  forsook  her  in  death. 
From  the  East  to  the  West  it  is  oft  seen  to  roam, 

But  without  it  on  earth  you  can  ne'er  find  a home. 
’Tis  the  cause  of  reforms,  and  belongs  to  the  State  ; 
Goes  along  with  all  changes,  both  little  and  great. 
The  prince  or  the  monarch  its  service  doth  own, 

Tis  part  of  the  sceptre  and  stay  of  the  throne. 

It  did  exist  in  all  ages  since  time  first  begun ; 

Writes  on  history's  pages  the  deeds  that  are  done ; 

In  mechanics  and  science  it  holds  a position, 

As  many  have  seen  in  the  Trades  Exhibition  ; 

With  revolutions  and  parties  it  always  is  mixed ; 

But  when  foes  they  would  meet,  it  still  gets  in 
betwixt ; 

It  always  gives  help  to  humanity's  cause ; 

It  comes  on  the  stage  and  ends  in  applause ; 

It  makes  its  appearance  in  sunshine  and  shade, 

And  without  it  there’s  nothing  could  e’er  have  been 
made  ; 

It  waits  on  the  hero,  and  rests  on  his  bier  ; 

O breathe  its  name  gently  ! it  falls  with  a tear. 


NOBODY  LEFT  IN  LONDON. 

Lines  written  on  reading  in  the  papers  the  London 
season  had  closed,  and  there  was  no  one  in  town. 

NOBODY  left  in  London  ; 

Everyone’s  vanished  and  fled  ; 

It  looks  like  a land  of  shadows, 

Or  a city  of  the  dead. 

Nobody  left  in  London, 

Nobody  out  in  the  street, 

Not  a voice  nor  a sound  for  miles  around 
Save  the  echo  of  your  feet. 


NOBODY  LEFT  IN  LONDON. 
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No  ships  come  up  from  the  ocean, 

These  monsters  with  nerves  of  steel 
Have  lost  all  life  and  motion, 

And  still  is  the  engine  wheel. 

Shut  are  the  gates  of  commerce  : 

Forsaken  the  busy  mart  ; 

And  silent  and  still  as  midnight 
The  throb  of  the  City’s  heart. 

No  joyous  shouts  from  the  playgrounds, 

No  music  in  the  street, 

We  hear  no  children’s  voices 
Nor  the  tread  of  children’s  feet. 

No  chimes  ring  out  from  the  steeple  ; 

And  great  St.  Paul’s  looks  down 
On  the  void  and  vacant  places 
With  a sad  and  solemn  frown. 

Where  are  the  noise  and  rattle 
Of  wheels  the  live  long  day, 

In  the  world’s  great  weary  battle, 

The  thousands  we  met  by  the  way  ? 

There’s  nobody  in  Piccadilly, 

Nobody  left  in  the  Strand  ; 

As  you  walk  in  the  Fleet  not  a soul  you  meet, 
All  are  gone  to  the  happy  land 

Closed  are  the  solemn  temples, 

The  gods  look  down  and  weep 
On  the  scene  of  desolation 

Where  the  masters  have  gone  to  sleep. 
Great  was  the  work  of  the  masters 
In  learning  and  in  art, 

And  the  glorious  light  of  science  ; 

Oh  ! why  did  that  light  depart. 

’Twas  the  end  of  the  butterfly  season 
When  fashion  went  out  of  town, 

To  rusticate  and  reason 

Where  the  leaves  were  turning  brown. 
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TYNEMOUTH  ABBEY. 


Some  Royal  folk  to  Bavaria 
Went  for  a holiday, 

And  there’s  nobody  left  in  London  ; 
So  the  papers  say. 


TYNEMOUTH  ABBEY. 

WHEN  the  sun  has  gone  down  in  the  west 
And  the  weary  toilers  quiet  at  rest, 

How  pleasant  by  moonlight  ’tis  to  stray 
Where  Tynemouth's  ruined  abbey  grey 
And  rocky  cliffs  o’erlook  the  sea, 

Where  the  dashing  waves  roll  wild  and  free, 

And  the  eddying  waters,  far  beneath, 

Curl  and  twine  in  many  a wreath. 

While  the  silver  moonbeams  nightly  play, 

And  flicker  and  chase  each  other  away 
Around  those  old  grey  abbey  walls, 

Where  many  a dusky  shadow  falls  ; 

Or  o’er  the  grass  doth  softly  creep 
Where  the  silent  dead  in  silence  sleep, 

Whose  honoured  dust  and  mouldering  bones 
Rest  beneath  those  green  old  stones, 

Erected  on  this  sacred  spot 
For  memory  of  those  long  forgot. 

No  sound  is  heard  in  the  calm,  still  night, 
When  Cynthia  pours  her  flood  of  light 
Around  that  old  monastic  dome, 

Where  the  flitting  bats  now  find  a home. 

Save  the  murmuring  of  the  wave, 

All  is  silent  as  the  grave. 

No  more  the  Alleluiahs  swelling 
Float  upon  the  midnight  air  ; 

No  more  the  monks,  their  beads  a-telling, 

Raise  their  voice  to  Heaven  in  prayer. 


BURNS. 
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No  more  the  abbey  bells  are  rung, 

No  more  the  midnight  Mass  is  sung  ; 

No  more  is  heard  to  Heaven  ascending 
Priests’  and  warriors’  voices  blending ; 

No  more  the  early  matin  song 
Is  heard  to  rise  from  the  choral  throng 
Of  solemn  voices  grand  and  deep  ; 

But  only  the  hollow  winds  that  sweep 
With  mournful  dirge  through  the  ruins  bare, 
Where  holy  men  oft  met  in  prayer. 

When  the  deep-toned  voice  of  the  abbey  bell 
Would  call  each  monk  from  his  lonely  cell, 
To  join  in  the  matin  or  vesper  song 
That  o’er  the  waves  was  borne  along. 

And  like  sweet  music  low  and  clear 
Would  fall  upon  the  mariner’s  ear 
As  he  bravely  sailed  his  vessel  nigh 
Tynemouth  coast  in  the  days  gone  by. 

But  the  mariner  hears  that  song  no  more 
Ascend  to  Heaven  from  Tynemouth  shore ; 
The  cloistered  monks  have  passed  away, 

And  the  abbey’s  mouldering  to  decay; 

But  still  as  the  stranger  passes  by 
That  noble  structure  meets  his  eye, 

And  admiringly  he  will  stand  and  gaze 
On  a wreck  of  the  glories  of  other  days. 


BURNS* 

WHERE  are  all  the  rank  and  fashion 
Of  a hundred  years  ago  ? 

Have  they  lived  to  any  purpose  ? 

Listen,  echo  answers— No. 

They  sank  into  oblivion 

Soon  as  their  course  was  run, 

While  towering  high  above  them  all 
Stands  Nature’s  gifted  son. 
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THE  BATTLEFIELD  BY  MOONLIGHT. 


A century  has  passed  and  gone 
Since  Burns  walked  the  earth, 
And  death  that  ends  mortality 
Gave  him  immortal  birth. 

While  kings  and  empires  pass  away, 
Forgotten  in  their  turns, 

A household  word  lives  on  to-day, 
The  name  of  Robbie  Burns. 


THE  BATTLEFIELD  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

Soldiers  are  like  puppets, 

Statesmen  pull  the  string  and  play 
War’s  game  for  Emperors  and  Kings. 

THE  sun  went  down,  the  day  had  closed  again, 
The  moon  rose  slowly  o’er  the  battleplain, 
The  straggling  beams  a misty  light  soft  shed 
Upon  the  ghastly  faces  of  the  dead. 

Pulseless  and  cold  there  on  the  ground  they  lay, 
Each  mangled  corpse  a heap  of  lifeless  clay  ; 

Their  battered  helmets  dimmed  with  blood  and  rust, 
Their  waving  plumes  all  trampled  in  the  dust. 

The  morning  sun  shone  on  them  in  their  might, 
The  moon  looks  down  upon  a ghastly  sight. 

Fierce  was  the  onslaught  of  contending  hosts, 

For  miles  around  the  land  seems  filled  with  ghosts, 
As  if  the  grizzly  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Must  rise  and  fight  the  battle  o’er  again. 

The  work  of  war  lies  everywhere  around, 

The  dead  and  dying  thickly  strew  the  ground ; 
Here  wounded  soldiers  writhing  in  their  gore, 

And  comrades  part  on  earth  to  meet  no  mere. 

In  pools  of  blood  is  drenched  the  soddened  plain, 
As  when  the  winter  fields  are  soaked  with  rain, 
Dismounted  guns  half  buried  in  the  mud 
Of  slimy  puddle  mixed  with  human  blood. 


don’t  be  ashamed  of  the  truth. 
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While  gaping  wounds  of  bayonet,  shot,  and  shell, 
And  human  slaughter  seem  the  work  of  he'll. 

The  air  is  filkd  with  dismal  shrieks  and  groans. 
While  cries  for  help  would  melt  the  hearts  of  stones. 

But  who’s  to  help  these  fallen  sons  of  Mars  ? 

No  mourners  save  the  cold  and  silent  stars  * 

The  damp  chill  dews  of  night  down  on  them  weep, 
And  wrap  them  in  their  cold  eternal  sleep. 

Some  clasped  their  hands,  as  if  in  silent  prayer, 

W hile  others  wore  a look  of  grim  despair, 

And  fierce  in  death  still  grappled  with  the  foe, 

Or  clutched  the  weapon  that  had  laid  them  low. 
Some  lay  as  in  the  struggle  they  had  closed, 

With  face  to  face  and  breast  to  breast  opposed, 

In  battle’s  shock  they  met  the  hostile  brave, 

And  fighting  fell  into  a soldier’s  grave ; 

Perchance  their  bones  above  the  ground  will  rot, 
Their  fate  oblivion,  and  their  names  forgot. 


DON’T  BE  ASHAMED  OF  THE  TRUTH, 

DON’T  be  ashamed  of  the  truth, 

Though  fools  may  scoff  and  revile, 
Don’t  be  ashamed  of  the  truth, 

Folly  but  reigns  for  a while. 

Darkness  must  fade  before  light, 

Virtue  is  lovely  in  youth, 

Wrong  must  succumb  unto  right, 

Don’t  be  ashamed  of  the  truth. 

Don’t  be  ashamed  of  the  truth, 

Though  bigots  and  zealots  may  frown, 

Don’t  be  ashamed  of  the  truth, 

It  shall  live  while  the  world  goes  round. 
Despots  have  only  their  day, 

Tyrants  both  harsh  and  uncouth, 

With  their  villainy  crumble  away — 

All  is  outlived  by  the  truth. 
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THE  POET’S  NOTE-BOOK. 


THE  ARGUMENTUM  AD  HOMINEM, 

A POOR  man  on  a winter’s  day 
Was  working  for  a squire, 

The  latter  thought  it  wasn’t  cold. 

He  sat  beside  the  fire. 

So  put  either  in  other’s  place, 

New  arguments  they’d  borrow, 

And  what  they  reckon  right  to-day. 

They’d  swear  was  wrong  to-morrow. 


MEMORIES. 

~X~T O one  to  whisper  words  of  love, 

_1_N  To  share  my  joy  or  soothe  my  pain, 
But  oft  I feel  from  realms  above; 

Friends  come  to  me  in  dreams  again. 

Those  pleasant  days  of  youthful  mirth, 

Of  childhood  s innocence  and  glee, 

Are  far  the  happiest  days  on  earth. 

Oh  ! who  will  bring  them  back  to  me  ? 


THE  POET5S  NOTE-BOOK. 

POETS  are  a hairbrained  race, 

Who  ne’er  will  go  a steady  pace, 
But  harum  scarum-like  will  chase 
The  phantom  Fame, 

In  hopes  o’er  their  last  resting  place 
She’ll  write  her  name. 


How  oft  unheard-of  sink  the  good  and  brave, 
And  many  a hero  fills  an  unknown  grave  ! 

Where  fashion  flutters,  everywhere  you’ll  find 
The  glare  and  glitter  of  the  vulgar  mind. 


EPISTLE  TO  POET  CLOSE. 
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It’s  counted  common  Thomas,  John,  or  James, 
When  every  baby’s  got  a string  of  names, 

And  some  names  are  so  funny  or  so  long 
They’d  make  a subject  for  a comic  song. 


What  sad  mistakes  some  parents  make 
In  the  training  of  a child, 

We  know  that  some  are  too  severe, 
And  others  are  too  mild. 

Hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 

As  Shakespeare  we  would  say, 

First  try  to  understand  the  child, 

Then  train  it  the  right  way. 


A man  may  be  an  Infidel, 

A Christian,  Jew,  or  Turk, 

I only  blame  when,  in  God’s  name, 
He  does  the  devil’s  work. 


How  oft  we  might  assist  a brother, 

We  see  his  wants  and  hear  his  cries,  p 
But  leave  the  duty  to  some  other — 

All  we  do  is  sympathise. 


EPISTLE  TO  POET  CLOSE. 

DEAR  Close,  I often  marvel  why 

That  mortals  such  as  you  and  I, 
Whose  names,  perhaps,  may  never  die 
In  immortal  song, 

Should  have  so  bright  a destiny  ; 

And  yet  belong — 
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To  that  proscrib’d,  forgotten  race, 
Devoid  of  fortune’s  gifts  or  grace. 

Whose  horny  hands  and  honest  face 
Must  sweat  and  toil  ; 

To  delve  the  mine  is  still  their  place. 

Or  till  the  soil. 

But  though  we’re  poor  and  lowly  born, 
Oft  subject  to  contempt  and  scorn, 
Which  is  to  us  the  sharpest  thorn 
Life’s  ills  can  bring  ; 

Yet  as  the  lark  at  early  morn 

Can  soar  and  sing — 

So  does  the  Poet’s  soul  arise, 

Above  contempt,  and  earth  despise  ; 

On  fancy’s  wings  away  he  flies, 

And  high  can  soar ; 

And  like  the  lark  amid  the  skies 

His  strain  doth  pour. 

But  though  his  mighty  soul  can  glow 
With  heaven-born  raptures  here  below ; 
Yet  oft  oppressed  with  want  and  woe, 

In  humble  guise, 

Dwells  in  some  cottage — poor,  we  know, 
While  rich  despise  ! 

How  strange  the  Poet’s  lot  appears  : 

A mingled  web  of  smiles  and  tears, 
That’s  ever  mixed  with  hopes  and  fears 
And  dreams  of  glory  ; 

But  realised  in  after  years 

In  future  story  ! 

In  this  cold  dreary  world  of  care 
The  Sons  of  Song  have  little  share  : 
Theirs’  is  a world  more  bright  and  fair. 

No  sordid  schemes 
Can  e’er  disturb  or  trouble  there 
The  Poet’s  dreams. 
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Oh,  how  I love  some  lone  retreat, 

With  Nature’s  carpet  ’neath  my  feet, 

Where  little  daises,  smiling  sweet, 

Do  charm  the  eye  ; 

And  blithe  look  up  as  if  to  greet 
The  bright  blue  sky. 

There,  musing  oft  in  fancy’s  dreams, 

I've  wandered  by  the  winding  streams, 
When  morn  did  spread  her  ruddy  beams, 
And  Phoebus  bright 

Did  bathe  the  pleasant  landscape  scenes 
In  golden  light. 

There,  all  unknown  to  mortal  ken, 

Far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

Where  blackbirds  whistle  through  the  glen 
At  eve  or  morn  ; 

And  jinking  goes  the  merry  wren 

From  thorn  to  thorn — 

Oh,  there  I love  to  muse  alone, 

Happy  as  king  upon  his  throne ; 

My  little  world  is  all  my  own. 

So  fair  and  bright  ; 

And  secret  joys,  to  kings  unknown, 

Give  me  delight. 

Then  let  us  strike  the  sounding  string, 
And  make  our  wild  note  echoes  ring ; 

With  light  and  merry  hearts  we’ll  sing, 

And  laugh  at  care  ; 
Whatever  fate  or  fortune  bring 

We’ll  ne’er  despair. 

But  ere  that  I my  rhyme  do  end 
My  best  respects  with  it  I send 
To  your  sweet  wife  ; and  I intend 
Some  day  to  call, 

And  with  you  both  an  hour  to  spend 
At  Poet’s  Hall. 
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So  now  good  night — it’s  growing  dark, 

I hear  the  watchdog’s  deep  mouthed  bark ; 
Long  may  you  sing  like  any  lark 
And  blither  be  : 

While  there  remains  one  vital  spark 
I’m  yours — P.C. 


TO  J*  H*  BOOLDS,  ESQ. 

WITH  earnest  wish,  this  birthday  card  I send 
To  one  that’s  less  a master  than  a friend. 
Though  modern  usage  makes  us  oft  conceal, 

’Tis  pleasant  to  speak  out  what  we  most  feel. 
Believe  me  truly,  sir,  then  when  I say — 

I wish  you  glad  returns  of  the  day. 

May  you  and  she,  the  partner  of  your  joys, 

Still  meet  life’s  pleasures  without  care’s  alloys, 

And  on  this  day  look  calmly  and  serene 
At  one  thread  more  off  life’s  unravalled  skein. 
When  in  the  flush  and  bloom  of  manhood’s  prime, 
We  little  note  the  “ whirlgig  of  time,” 

But  as  through  life  we  journey  day  by  day, 

We  love  to  gather  roses  by  the  way  : 

So  now  that  care  and  worry’s  thrown  aside, 

And  all  set  sail  on  pleasure’s  flowing  tide. 

When  friend  to  friend  is  drawn  more  close  and  near 
To  hail  and  welcome  in  the  coming  year ; 

From  social  circle  and  from  joyous  throng 
Is  heard  the  merry  laugh  and  festive  song. 

Of  joy  your  cup  be  full  to  flowing  o’er  ; 

The  best  of  friends  could  wish  you  nothing  more, 
Except  long  life  to  order  and  command, 

And  carry  out  each  project  you  have  planned, 

Your  management  successful  year  by  year, 

While  to  the  port  of  fortune  drawing  near. 

Let’s  hope  before  your  birthday  comes  again 
Times  will  improve  for  masters  and  for  men. 


THE  STREETS. 
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THE  STREETS, 

IF  we  only  look  around  us  in  the  streets, 

What  wretchedness  is  found  in  the  streets, 
What  sights  we  often  see 
Of  want  and  misery  ; 

And  we  ask  how  this  can  be 
In  the  streets. 

In  this  great  and  Christian  land  in  the  streets, 
With  its  palaces  so  grand  in  the  streets, 

Standing  out  against  the  sky, 

In  silent  mockery, 

As  the  wanderer  passes  by, 

In  the  streets. 

There  are  thousands  who  do  roam  thro’  the  streets, 
Without  either  house  or  home  in  the  streets. 

No  place  to  lay  their  head  * 

Oft  the  cold  ground  is  their  bed  ; 

And  often  they’re  found  dead 
In  the  streets. 

See  those  ladies  bright  and  fair  in  the  streets. 
How  they’re  going  to  take  air  in  the  streets, 

In  their  silks  and  satins  fine, 

Before  they  sip  their  wine, 

In  some  mansion  where  they’ll  dine 
In  the  streets. 

There’s  a victim  of  despair  in  the  streets, 

With  her  loose  dishevelled  hair  in  the  streets, 
See,  she  glories  in  her  shame, 

Some  may  pity « some  may  blame, 

But  there’s  no  one  to  reclaim 
In  the  streets. 
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There’s  a beggar  frail  and  old  in  the  streets, 

He  is  shivering  with  cold  in  the  streets, 

At  some  corner  he  doth  stand, 

With  his  hat  held  in  his  hand, 

Saying  Help  a poor  blind  man,” 

In  the  streets. 

There’s  a noisy  drunken  brawl  in  the  streets. 

At  some  lowly  house  of  call  in  the  streets, 
There’s  a thief  has  just  been  caught, 

And  is  by  the  collar  brought 
To  the  station  as  he  ought, 

In  the  streets. 

There’s  a large  extensive  sale  in  the  streets, 

Where  a tradesman  has  just  failed  in  the  streets, 
It’s  a bankrupt  stock  we’re  told, 

And  such  bargains  lo  ! behold, 

As  ne’er  before  were  sold, 

In  the  streets. 

There’s  a conflagration  somewhere  in  the  streets, 

It  does  cause  a consternation  in  the  streets, 

In  their  fury  and  their  ire, 

See  the  wild  flames  leap  up  higher, 

There’s  a fire,  there’s  a fire, 

In  the  streets. 

There’s  a sad  and  solemn  sight  in  the  streets, 

In  the  grey  morning  light  in  the  streets, 

’Tis  a scaffold  raised  on  high, 

On  it  fixed  is  every  eye, 

There’s  a victim  soon  must  die, 

In  the  streets. 

There’s  a murmur  of  the  crowd  in  the  streets, 

And  sobs  are  heard  aloud  in  the  streets, 

As  they  hear  the  prison  bell 
Toll  a sad  and  solemn  knell 
For  a wretch  who  bids  farewell 
To  the  streets. 


LOVE  SONNETS. 
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There  are  sights  to  make  us  sad  in  the  streets, 
And  sights  to  make  us  glad  in  the  streets, 
There  are  haunts  of  sin  and  shame, 

And  temples  raised  to  fame, 

There  is  much  to  praise  and  blame, 

In  the  streets. 

There’s  the  youthful  and  the  old  in  the  streets, 
And  the  timid  and  the  bold  in  the  streets, 
There’s  the  tramp  of  busy  feet, 

Where  friend  and  foe  both  meet, 

And  cheat  doth  jostle  cheat, 

In  the  streets. 

There’s  a bustle  and  a throng  in  the  streets. 
Men  are  hurrying  along  thro5  the  streets, 

And  like  those  who’ve  gone  before, 

Whose  life’s  journey  now  is  o’er, 

They  will  then  be  seen  no  more 
In  the  streets. 


LOVE  SONNETS. 

DEAR  Summerfield,  so  fair  in  form  and  mind, 
That  nature  stamped  thee  first  of  womankind, 
Born  o’er  men’s  hearts  love’s  sceptre  strong  to  sway, 
Thy  votaries  obedience  willing  pay. 

Behold  a humble  suppliant  at  thy  throne, 

Vows  to  thee  homage,  and  to  thee  alone  ; 

Then  hear,  sweet  maiden,  hear  my  ardent  prayer, 
Nor  drive  a faithful  lover  to  despair. 

I only  ask  to  share  that  heart  of  thine, 

You  in  return  possess  this  heart  of  mine. 

Then  let  your  matchless  beauty  bud  and  grow. 

And  your  sweet  charms  unto  your  seed  bestow  ; 
Then  shall  your  offspring  bless  you  in  the  tomb, 
Your  name  shall  live  while  fields  in  summer  bloom. 
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DEAR  Emma,  in  these  simple  lines 
Our  names  together  are  inwove, 
Long  may  the  wreath  affection  twines 
Bloom  as  a source  of  mutual  love. 

Still  fraught  with  blessings  from  above, 

To  draw  our  hearts  more  close  and  near, 
And  smooth  our  pathway  as  we  rove 
Along  through  life  each  coming  year. 
How  fair  life’s  morning  doth  appear, 

What  pleasant  scenes  it  brings  to  view  ! 
Hope  whispers  softly  in  my  ear 
Of  happy  da>s  all  spent  with  you. 

Then  grant,  dear  maid,  this  wish  of  mine, 
The  lily  with  the  rose  entwine 


AN  IMAGINARY  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN 
TWO  SAWS, 


""VT" 00,  ye’l  meby’s  not  believe  us, 
_LN  But  I tell  ye  it  is  right ; 

I once  saw  two  Saws  upon  a bench 
Stand  up  and  square  te  fight ; 

I just  got  in  atween  them, 

Or  aw’s  sure  they’d  come’d  to  blows, 
The  Cross-cut  he  declared 

He’d  hit  the  Rip  upon  the  nose. 

Chorus. 


Man,  aw  wras  amused  to  listen, 

While  aw  lairned  mony  a tip, 

As  they  talked  te  one  another, 

The  Cross-cut  and  the  Rip. 

The  Cross-cut  says,  “ Because  you’re  big 
You  think  owr  me  to  shine  ; 

But  yor  know  that  aa’l  yor  good  for 
Is  ripin  yellow  pine. 


A DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  TWO  SAWS. 
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When  it’s  soft  ye  like  to  rush  away 
With  these  greet  teeth  you've  got ; 

But,  man,  I’d  like  to  see  ye 

Try  to  cut  a white  wood  knot.’’ — Cho. 

The  Rip  says,  “ Man,  the  men  on  piece 
Must  still  on  me  depend  ; 

For  when  he’s  in  a hurry 
I am  the  joiner’s  friend. 

And  if  ye’d  like  to  try  a race 
I’ll  cut  ye  for  yor  pay  ; 

Upon  a ten  or  twelve  foot  plank 
I’d  beat  ye,  man,  half  way.” — Cho. 

The  Cross-cut  says,  “ Ye  needn  t boonce, 
Or  give  sae  much  abuse, 

For  where  the  Steam  and  Circle  cums 
Ye  knaw  yor  little  use. 

We’ve  often  seen  ye  week  by  week 
Hang  idle  on  the  wall, 

And  mony  a day  you’ve  got  yor  pay 
That  ye’ve  duen  nout  at  all.”— Cho. 

The  Rip  says,  Ye  dinet  like  us, 

I kna  ye  have  a grudge, 

Because  aw  dinet  slave  like  ye. 

A constant  common  drudge. 

Mind  when  ye  blacked  the  tennor  saw, 
And  thought  to  be  a snob, 

Ye  tried  yor  hand  at  dove-tail, 

But  it  was  a sorry  job.” — Cho. 

“ Noo,  I will  admit  to  dove-tail, 

That  isn’t  in  my  line ; 

Besides,  there’s  lots  of  putty 

When  the  joints  are  not  owr  fine. 

But  then  yor  just  as  bad  as  me, 

Fine  blunders  ye  have  made, 

Ye  kna  that  piecewark’s  not  allowed, 

It’s  almost  ruined  trade.” — Cho. 
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De  ye  say  that  piecewark’s  not  allowed, 
Why,  man,  that’s  aa’l  me  eye, 

There's  mony  a thing  not  in  the  rules 
That  s duen  upon  the  sly. 

But  noo,  shake  hands,  my  brother, 

We  both  hev  had  our  say  ; 

While  we  stick  to  one  another 

We're  both  useful  in  our  way.” — Cho. 


THE  SAILOR’S  RETURN. 

AS  1 walked  out  one  evening 
About  the  close  of  day, 

Along  a pleasant  winding  stream 
I chanced  to  take  my  way. 

1 overheard  a fair  maid 
Most  bitterly  complain, 

All  for  her  absent  lover 

That  ploughed  the  raging  main. 

With  anxious  beating  heart 
I drew  a little  near. 

And  laid  myself  in  ambush, 

The  better  I might  hear 
Her  doleful  lamentations 
And  most  distressing  cries. 

While  pearly  tears  came  rolling 
Down  from  her  crystal  eyes. 

I gently  stepped  up  to  her, 

And  said,  Why  thus  complain  ? 

Or  may  I venture  here  to  ask 
The  cause  of  all  your  pain  ?*’ 

She  said,  “ It's  for  my  absent  love 
These  five  long  years  I’ve  mourned  ; 
And  though  the  war  is  over, 

He  has  not  yet  returned.” 


THE  SAILOR’S  RETURN. 
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£*  Fair  maiden,  would  you  tell  me 
What  was  your  true  love's  name, 
As  well  as  his  appearance  ? 

I fain  would  know  the  same. 

For  it  does  much  surprise  me 
He  could  be  so  unkind 
As  to  leave  so  fair  a creature 
Lamenting  here  behind. v 

“George  Reily  they  did  call  him, 
He’s  a lad  both  smart  and  trim  ; 
And  in  manly  bearing 
But  few  can  equal  him. 

His  yellow  hair  in  ringlets 
Hangs  o'er  his  shoulders  rare, 

And  his  skin  outshines  in  whiteness 
The  fragrant  lily  fair.’’ 

“ I fear  he  was  my  messmate, 

George  Reily  was  his  name, 

And  since  you’ve  now  described  him, 
I’m  sure  he  was  the  same. 

We  sailed  three  years  together 
On  board  a man-o'-war, 

And  he  was  my  closest  comrade 
Alike  on  sea  and  shore. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  November, 
Eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen, 
We  had  a hot  engagement 
At  the  taking  of  Selene 
Between  the  French  and  English, 
When  many  a man  did  fall. 

And  your  true  love  was  a victim 
To  a French  cannon  ball.” 

Soon  as  the  fair  one  heard  the  news 
Like  one  in  sad  despair, 

In  wildest  grief  she  wrung  her  hands 
And  tried  to  tear  her  hair. 
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I said,  “Could  you  forget  him, 
And  place  your  love  on  me, 
Until  grim  death  demands  me 
To  you  I’ll  constant  be.” 

u Indeed,’’  then  said  the  fair  one, 
“ This  can  never  be  ; 

For  Reily  is  my  true  love, 

And  no  one  else  but  he. 

He  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 
It’s  he  I’ll  still  adore. 

So  take  this  as  your  answer, 

And  trouble  me  no  more.” 

Soon  as  I found  her  constant, 
And  that  she  still  was  true, 

I gave  her  back  a half  a ring 
That  we  had  broke  in  two. 

I said, “ You  see  I'm  Reily, 

The  cause  of  all  your  pain, 
And  since  the  war  is  over 
We’ll  never  part  again  !” 


THE  SOLDIER’S  WIDOW. 

A SOLDIER’S  widow  sat  and  wept 
/~\  By  the  couch  of  her  baby  fair, 

And  while  the  little  slumberer  slept 

The  big  tears  down  her  pale  cheeks  crept, 
For  her  heart  was  sad  with  care. 

An  open  letter  near  her  lay, 

Which  was  wet  with  many  a tear, 

It  Came  from  the  battlefield  far  away, 

And  the  sorrowful  news  it  brought  that  day 
Did  pierce  her  heart  like  a spear. 


THE  CANNY  FOLK  OF  SHIELDS. 
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It  told  her  a sad  and  a bitter  tale, 

And  her  eyes  became  dim  as  she  read, 

And  her  limbs  grew  weak  and  began  to  fail, 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  her  cheek  turned  pale 
As  she  uttered  the  words  “ He  is  dead  !” 

Now  that  desolate  home,  once  bright  and  fair, 

Is  clouded  in  sorrow's  gloom  ; 

Of  the  merry  voices  that  mingled  there 

One  is  hushed  in  the  silence  of  sad  despair, 

And  the  other  in  the  tomb  ! 

For  the  widow  weeps,  while  her  baby  sleeps, 

For  her  husband  in  battle  slain  ; 

While  defending  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 

The  soldier  fell  to  his  native  earth, 

Never  to  rise  again  ! 

And  now  each  night  ere  Mary  goes 
To  her  lonely  and  widowed  bed 

She  kisses  her  boy,  so  rosy  and  fair. 

For  she  sees  his  father’s  image  there, 

And  breathes  up  a sad  and  silent  prayer 

For  the  soul  of  the  lov’d  and  dead  ! 


THE  CANNY  FOLK  OF  SHIELDS. 

THE  folks  o’  Shiel’s  are  canny  folks — 
For  seek  all  the  world  around 
Ana  truer  hearts  and  kinder  ones 
Are  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Their  stout  ships  sail  to  every  land, 

Far,  far  across  the  sea ; 

And  of  all  the  towns  in  old  England 
It’s  canny  Shiel’s  for  me. 

The  lads  o’  Shiel’s  are  clever, 

Neyne  from  them  teyk  the  shine, 

For  on  the  wave  are  none  more  brave 
Than  the  sons  o’  coaly  Tyne. 
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The  lasses  are  all  bonny, 

Sae  charming,  blythe,  and  free  ; 

And  of  all  the  towns  in  old  England 
Ids  canny  Shiel’s  for  me. 

Then  long  may  our  borough  prosper — 
And  every  coming  year 
Be  crowned  with  peace  and  plenty, 
Good  wages  and  cheap  beer. 

And  when  they  get  the  low-light  dock 
To  moor  their  bonny  keels, 

Then  we  will  sing  success  for  aye 
To  the  canny  folks  o’  Shiel’s. 


THE  ANGEL  ABOVE  AND  THE  ANGEL 
BELOW. 

IF  the  girl  that  I loved  was  an  angel  of  light. 

And  I had  the  wings  of  an  eagle  for  flight, 

I’d  leave  all  behind  in  this  empty  and  proud  land, 
And  follow  the  beautiful  vision  through  cloudland. 

On  wings  of  delight  through  the  realms  of  day, 

From  earth  and  its  cares  we’d  soar  softly  away, 

And  leave  our  old  homes  here,  in  hope  soon  to  find 
Some  beautiful  paradise  more  to  our  mind: 

Where  with  nothing  to  trouble  and  nothing  to  tease, 
Like  vandering  gipsies  we’d  fly  where  we  pleased; 
’Mong  stars  and  planets  we’d  go  mooning  about, 

And  visit  some  places  not  yet  been  found  out. 

From  world  to  world  together  we’d  roam, 

Like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  search  of  a home, 

Where,  contented  and  happy,  we’d  live  till  we’d  die, 
In  some  beautiful  palace  we  d find  in  the  sky. 

There  with  old  wealthy  sisters,  and  rivals  unknown, 
What  a pleasure  to  know  that  your  angel’s  your  own. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  YOUTH. 
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Should  you  chance  fall  in  love  with  an  angel  below, 
The  process  is  cold  and  exceedingly  slow  ; 

There’s  conventional  visits,  addresses  to  pay, 

And  lots  of  ridiculous  things  in  the  way. 

While  the  time  and  the  money  that’s  oft  lost  in  wooing 
To  thousands  of  men  is  a lifetime’s  undoing, 

For  just  when  you  fancy  the  prize  you  have  won 
You  find  that  your  task  is  hardly  begun. 

If  the  lady  is  fair,  be  she  maiden  or  widder, 

She’s  mostly  knocked  down  to  the  heaviest  bidder. 

It  is  different  quite  in  the  realms  above, 

W7here  the  passport  to  marriage  must  really  be  love, 
And  where  lovers  can  tell  if  their  hearts  are  quite  true, 
By  the  tips  of  their  wings  being  the  very  same  hue  ; 
So  like  lovebirds  when  mated  they’re  always  together, 
While  earth’s  lovers  alter  and  change  like  the  weather  ; 
For  just  when  you  fancy  you’ve  got  into  clover, 

Some  fellow  thinks  nothing  of  bowling  you  over. 

So  I’m  off  upon  wings  where  more  conjugal  bliss  is, 
And  live  like  the  gods  upon  nectar  and  kisses. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  YOUTH. 

MY  memory  flies  back  to  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
My  mind  is  all  fill’d  with  sweet  visions  and 
dreams 

Of  the  days  that  I’ve  wander’d  through  valley  and 
wild  wood ; 

How  happy,  how  happy  each  past  hour  now  seems  ! 

I think  on  the  scenes  where  in  youth  I resorted, 
Along  with  companions  light-hearted  and  gay  ; 

Of  the  long  summer  days  we  together  have  sported, 
When  life  was  all  sunshine  to  brighten  our  way. 
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CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 


When  youth  shed  its  bloom  and  its  freshness  around 
us, 

Twas^the  morning  of  life — it  was  Pleasure’s  soft 
dream , 

Ere  the  toils  and  the  troubles  of  life  did  surround  us — 
For  when  past  is  the  morning,  how  changed  is  the 
scene  ! 

Who’d  not  again  welcome  the  years  that  have  faded, 
Though  ambition  should  point  the  road  onward  to 
fame, 

When  the  heart,  young  and  warm,  was  by  sorrow 
ne’er  shaded, 

And  we  knew  of  this  cold  world  but  by  the  name  ? 

But  never  again  will  return  those  sweet  hours  : 

Youth’s  pleasures  are  past — they  could  last  but  a day, 

When  I roamed  through  the  greenwoods  and  culled 
the  wild  flowers. 

It  was  but  as  a dream,  and  is  long  past  away  ! 


There  is  no  standing  still, 

As  every  day  we’re  sure  to  find 
Some  duty  to  fulfil. 

There  are  some  who  gather  wealth  and  gold 
With  all  their  might  and  care, 

While  others  are  as  busy 
Building  castles  in  the  air. 

Each  day  some  change  is  bringing, 

Fresh  hopes  still  will  rise  ; 

Fair  visions  ever  springing 
To  fade  before  our  eyes. 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR, 


OW  in  this'  life  of  toil  and  strife 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 
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Our  chiefest  pleasures  here  below 
Are  ever  tinged  with  care, 

And  few  but  what  are  sometimes 
Building  castles  in  the  air. 

What  hopeful,  sunny  dreams  appear 
When  on  life’s  course  we  start  ; 

The  world’s  a stage,’’  and  in  life’s  play 
Each  one  has  his  part. 

We  look  into  the  future, 

Where  all  seems  bright  and  fair, 

But  at  our  touch  quick  vanish 
All  our  castles  in  the  air. 

We  may  be  wise,  be  rich  and  great, 

Have  youth  and  beauty’s  bloom, 

But  all  those  blessings  soon  must  fade, 
And  sink  into  the  tomb. 

This  world  at  best  is  but  a jest, 

The  wisest  men  declare  ; 

Then  it’s  foolish  to  be  always 
Building  castles  in  the  air. 

Where  are  those  ancient  heroes 
That  flourished  in  their  prime, 

Whose  many  great  achievements 
.Were  the  wonder  of  their  time? 

They’ve  had  their  day,  and  passed  away, 
Like  other  things  that  were  ; 

And  long  since  are  forgotten, 

With  their  castles  in  the  air. 

Though  time  brings  many  changes, 

And  chequered  is  life’s  scene, 

Yet  man,  as  on  he  ranges, 

Is  the  same  he’s  ever  been 

Our  smiles  and  tears,  our  hopes  and  fears, 
Are  just  what  others  were  ; 

We,  too,  like  them,  are  busy 
Building  castles  in  the  air. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


A FRAGMENT, 

MAN’S  life’s  a journey  here  below  ; 

As  rivers  to  the  ocean  flow, 

The  human  tide  of  weal  and  woe 
Is  borne  along 

They  meet  and  mingle,  friend  and  foe, 
In  that  great  throng  ; 

The  good  and  bad,  the  false  and  true, 
The  toiling  many,  favoured  few, 

Their  various  objects  all  pursue. 

What  hopes  and  fears 
Life’s  tangled  web  brings  to  our  view, 
’Midst  smiles  and  tears. 

The  laughing  and  the  weeping  eyes, 

The  sounds  of  mirth  and  misery’s  sighs, 
Above  the  tumult  ever  rise 

Of  war  and  strife 

Between  the  foolish  and  the  wise  ; 

Yet  such  is  life  ! 

False  ambition,  human  pride, 

Like  fierce  tornado  spreading  wide, 

Or  as  the  ever  restless  tide 

That  chafes  the  rocks. 

On  passion’s  wings  with  fury  ride, 

And  nature  shocks. 

See  fashion’s  slaves,  who  folly  chase, 
Like  butterflies,  from  place  to  place, 
They  strive  and  struggle  in  the  race  ; 

Some  lose  their  wings. 
Then  poverty  brings  sad  disgrace  ; 

The  foolish  things  ! 


THE  RICH. 
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ON  MEMORY* 

WHEN  the  heart  has  been  stung  to  its  inner- 
most core, 

And  those  who  should  soothe  us  can  grieve  us  no 
more, 

When  so  callous  we’ve  grown  we  no  longer  can  feel 
The  wounds  only  pity  and  kindness  can  heal. 

Then  away  with  the  past  and  each  foolish  regret, 

The  wrongs  we’ve  endured  ’tis  sweet  to  forget. 

Oh  ! never  let  memory  bring  back  again 
One  pang  to  the  heart  that  has  suffered  in  vain  ; 

Let  the  past  fade  away  in  the  darkness  of  night, 

And  the  dawn  of  the  morning  look  hopeful  and 
bright. 


THE  RICH. 

IF  money  could  purchase  life 
The  rich  would  never  die, 

Nor  leave  their  mansions  here  below 
For  mansions  in  the  sky 
The  preacher  says  “ Look  forward 
To  a world  of  joy  and  bliss;’7 
The  rich  wculd  be  contented 
Could  they  always  live  in  this. 
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Part  XI.— ENDINGS. 


LIFE-THE  HYPOCRITE. 

LIFE’S  like  a drama,  and  the  world’s  a stage, 
On  which  we  play  our  part  from  youth  to  age 
What  various  paths  and  objects  we  pursue, 

What  changing  scenes  quick  pass  before  our  view  ! 
To-day  each  hope  and  object  that  we  prize 
To-morrow  like  a vision  from  us  flies. 

We  grasp  at  shadows  when  the  dream  is  o’er. 

We  find  our  hands  as  empty  as  before  ; 

And  when  at  length  our  little  course  is  run, 

We  see  what  little  good  we’ve  really  done. 

Much  of  the  care  and  sorrow  that  we  know, 

We  oft  unto  our  faults  and  follies  owe. 

Nor  are  we  always  free  ourselves  to  choose, 

The  good  or  evil  that  we  would  refuse. 

Whatever  be  our  station  or  our  state, 

Our  actions  often  are  controlled  by  fate ; 

For  circumstances  often  curb  our  will, 

And  shape  our  course  for  either  good  or  ill. 

The  world  we  live  in’s  mostly  like  a school ; 

Some  learn  to  play  the  knave  and  some  the  fool. 
The  knave  and  spider  both  their  meshes  weave 
With  artful  cunning,  only  to  deceive 
The  artless  flies  and  fools  that  come  their  way — 
All  whom  they  look  on  as  their  lawful  prey. 

In  law,  religion,  commerce,  every  part 
Hypocrisy  is  practised  as  an  art. 


RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 
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The  Hypocrite,  with  unbecoming  zeal. 

Affects  those  virtues  that  he  ne’er  can  feel ; 

With  upraised  hands  and  voice  denounces  sin  ; 
His  perjured  soul  is  black  as  hell  within. 

He  goes  to  church  and  joins  in  solemn  prayer, 
Because  it  is  the  fashion  to  go  there. 

And  while  with  upturned  eyes  he  seems  to  pray, 
His  heart  on  wordly  schemes  is  far  away. 

And  while  some  holy  book  is  in  his  hands 
It’s  only  ledgers  that  he  understands. 

He  mocks  God  standing  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
And  puts  a golden  idol  in  His  place. 

With  angry  frown  he  spurns  the  needy  poor, 
That  want  or  woe  may  drive  unto  his  door, 
While  with  a fawning  smile  so  sweet  and  bland 
He  to  the  rich  extends  the  ready  hand. 

Soft  pity’s  dews  can  never  moist  his  eye, 

Nor  heeds  he  widow’s  tear  nor  orphan’s  cry  ; 
His  heart  is  adamant  or  turned  to  stone, 

He  only  lives  for  self,  and  self  alone. 

Or  if  some  favour  whiles  he  may  bestow, 

He  sounds  a trumpet  that  the  world  may  know ; 
Deceitful  to  his  friends,  false  to  his  trust, 

In  all  his  dealings  sordid  and  unjust. 

No  generous  act  e’er  moves  his  selfish  mind, 

To  virtue,  honour,  truth,  and  justice  blind  — 
The  Hypocrite’s  the  vilest  of  mankind. 


RIGHT  AND  WRONG, 

TWO  blacks,  they  say,  don't  make  a white, 
A phrase  we  often  borrow  ; 

Yet  what  we  deem  to-day  is  right 
May  be  as  wrong  to-morrow. 

So  thus  what  truth  and  conscience  teach 
To  be  both  right  and  reason, 

The  doctrine  that  the  lawyers  teach 
Converts  it  into  treason. 
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EPITAPHS. 


What  matter  if  the  poor  may  die 
Of  hunger  and  starvation, 

Or  shipped  away  across  the  sea 
By  what’s  called  emigration  ? 

The  landlord  takes  his  pound  of  flesh. 

So  does  the  lordly  eagle. 

The  great  and  strong  are  never  wrong — 
Of  course,  that’s  right  and  legal. 

There’s  virtue  in  a lion’s  paw, 

More  than  a preacher’s  sermon, 

And  a bayonet  prod  at  a despot’s  nod 
Will  a legal  point  determine. 

Then  talk  no  more  of  right  and  wrong, 
Since  truth  is  but  a fable  ; 

That  might  is  right,  and  right  is  wrong 
I’ll  prove  across  the  table 

If  you  be  strong  you’re  never  wrong, 
Since  force  has  instituted 
It’s  right  to  take  what’s  not  your  own, 
But  wrong,  sir,  to  dispute  it. 

A bludgeon  or  a sabre’s  blow 
Will  carry  home  conviction, 

And  arguments  like  these,  you  know, 
Admit  no  contradiction. 


EPITAPHS. 

HERE  lies  Billy  Robinson,  under  this  stone. 

I,  of  course,  mean  his  body,  for  soul  he  had 
none. 


Here  lies  a saint  who  in  his  day 
Did  very  little  good  ; 

Now  where  he’s  gone  I will  not  say, 
But  most  likely  where  he  should. 


THE  DREAM  OF  GOLD. 
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One  night,  as  loudly  he  did  pray, 

At  least  so  goes  the  story, 

He  broke  his  gizzard  in  the  fray, 

And  straight  went  up  to  glory. 

Old  David’s  gone  out  of  Nature’s  back  door, 

In  Heaven  I hope  we  shall  find  him ; 

For  cracking  a joke  or  being  good  to  the  poor 
He  has  left  few  equals  behind  him. 

Here  lies  Charley  Black, 

On  the  broad  of  his  back. 

Who  long  was  the  clerk  of  the  weather  ; 
He’ll  never  again  send  us  sunshine  or  rain, 

For  he’s  gone,  and  no  one  knows  whither. 


ON  TIME. 

THE  days  verge  into  nights, 

The  nights  to  days — 

Time,  like  a silent  river,  still  rolls  on, 

Nor  ever  for  one  single  moment  stays. 
We  mark  the  present,  but  the  past  is  gone, 
Men’s  lives,  like  bubbles, 

Floating  down  Time’s  stream, 

Appear  and  burst,  then  all’s 
An  empty  dream. 


THE  DREAM  OF  GOLD. 

I HAD  a dream  one  night. 

Some  wonderful  dreams  have  been  told. 
This  was  such  a dream  of  delight. 

My  dream  was  all  about  gold, 

Gold,  gold,  gold. 

Mountains  of  silver  and  gold. 

I thought  it  was  true,  I was  rich  as  a Jew, 

For  I was  the  king  of  the  gold. 


THE  DREAM  OF  GOLD. 
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And  I sat  on  a golden  throne, 

Like  a monarch  of  high  degree, 

While  in  all  the  land  there  was  none 
Worshipped  so  much  as  me. 

My  g°ld>  gold,  gold, 

A wonderful  story  told, 

And  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  sage  and  the  wise 
Who  cried  out,  “ Look  here,  and  behold 

What  a mighty  man  is  he, 

As  rich  as  Croesus  of  old ; 

Ye  slaves,  come  now  bend  the  knee, 

And  worship  this  idol  of  gold. 

Gold,  gold,  gold, 

Makes  timid  men  feel  bold, 

And  fools  in  disguise  often  pass  to  be  wise 
If  only  gilt  over  with  gold.’5 

And  they  did  as  their  sages  told, 

There  came  the  grave  and  the  gay — 

All  who  lov'd  the  glittering  gold 
Knelt  down,  and  did  homage  pay 
To  the  gold,  gold,  gold. 

’Twas  a sorrowful  sight  to  behold 
As  they  cried  aloud,  with  the  voice  of  a crowd. 
Hurrah  for  the  King  of  the  Gold  !’5 

But  their  flattery  I despised, 

I knew  them  well  of  old— 

False  knaves  that  only  prized 
Men  for  their  value  in  gold  ; 

For  gold,  gold,  gold, 

Some  would  have  bartered  and  sold 
Their  dearest  friend  to  some  sordid  end ; 

They  had  hearts  so  selfish  and  cold. 

Then  I thought  I saw  arise 
An  army  from  the  grave, 

With  hollow,  sunken  eyes, 

And  a voice  like  the  yawning  wave 
Crying  gold,  gold,  gold. 


THE  DREAM  OF  GOLD. 
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And  they  grinned  with  a mocking  grin, 

As  over  and  over  they  told 
The  wages  of  folly  and  sin 

’Twas  gold,  geld,  gold. 

Then  I fled  from  the  giddy  throng, 

With  their  scenes  of  folly  and  pride, 

Where  right  was  counted  wrong, 

And  truth  was  thrown  aside 
For  gold,  gold,  gold. 

Falsehood  had  to  be  told  ; 

And  deeds  were  done  underneath  the  sun 
That  were  shocking  to  behold. 

And  1 sought  the  humble  cot, 

Where  children  cry  for  bread, 

To  cheer  their  lowly  lot ; 

And  the  hungry  all  were  fed. 

My  gold,  gold,  gold, 

I scattered  about  like  hail, 

Curing  human  ills  with  golden  pills 
Where  doctors’  drugs  would  fail. 

Where  wretchedness  shocks  the  sight, 

And  vice  from  misery  springs, 

Through  slums  as  dark  as  night 
I sped  upon  golden  wings. 

My  gold,  gold,  gold, 

Increased  a hundredfold, 

Spreading  far  and  wide,  like  the  rolling  tide, 
Scattering  blessings  untold. 

But  as  the  morning  neared, 

The  vision  began  to  fade, 

And  friends,  too,  disappeared, 

Like  shadows  in  the  shade. 

My  gold,  gold,  gold, 

Had  vanished  like  things  of  old. 

And  I said  to  my  wife,  “ Such  illusion  is  life, 
And  how  many  are  dreaming  of  gold.” 
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THE  HARTLEY  CATASTROPHE. 


THE  HARTLEY  CATASTROPHE, 

WHO  would  envy  the  lot  of  him 

Whom  darksome  dangers  close  around  ; 

Or  who  would  from  earth’s  gladness  flee 
To  dwell  in  dungeons  underground  ? 

The  angel  of  Death,  his  sable  wings  unfoldeth, 
Prepares  for  flight,  and  soars  above  the  plain  ; 

Afar  in  the  distance  Hartley  he  beholdeth, 

He  smites,  and  all  are  weeping  for  the  slain. 

With  one  feel  swoop,  adown  the  mine  descending — 
Their  cries  for  help,  for  mercy,  are  in  vain  ; 

Whilst  dying  groans  are  to  the  earth  ascending, 

And  hundreds  ne’er  shall  see  the  light  again. 

No  more  will  sons  return  unto  their  mothers ; 

No  more  will  husbands  clasp  their  loving  wives ; 

No  more  will  sisters  see  their  tender  brothers. 

No  more  the  smile  of  gladness  light  their  eyes. 

For  on  that  morn  the  old  and  young,  the  strong  and 
healthy, 

Have  all  gone  forth  to  meet  a dreadful  doom  ; 

The  pit  has  closed  upon  them  at  New  Hartley, 

And  two  hundred  have  found  a living  tomb. 

But  to  the  rescue,  one  and  all  to  save  them  ! 

They  live  in  hope;  quick,  quick,  ye  strong  and  brave! 
From  the  flowery  soil  they  call  their  friends  to  aid  them; 
They  cry  for  help  up  from  their  stenchy  cave. 

We  hear  their  cries,  the  youthful  and  the  aged, 

The  young,  the  strong,  the  hopeful,  and  the  gay ; 
At  one  fell  stroke  cut  off  from  all  that’s  dearest : 

Oh  ! dreadful  doom,  thus  buried  to  decay. 

And  days  and  nights  now  pass  both  sad  and  slowly, 
And  yet  their  fate  must  still  remain  unknown  ; 

In  dark  despair  they  there  must  wait  and  linger 
For  that  relief,  that  never  is  to  come. 


LOST  IN  THE  SNOW 
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But  who  can  try  to  paint  that  awful  picture  ? 

Or  who  can  tell  the  deep,  unbounded  woe 
Stamped  on  the  haggard  features  of  the  lost  ones, 
Who  are  fast  prisoners  in  the  mine  below  ? 

Now  on  the  bank  their  friends  the  watch  are  keeping, 
The  dread  suspense  is  felt  in  every  part ; 

And  many  an  eye  with  sorrow  deep  is  weeping, 

And  many  a sigh  comes  from  an  aching  heart. 

At  length  the  last  faint  ray  of  hope  has  faded  : 

The  fatal  truth  to  all  must  now  be  known  ; 

The  ghastly  phantom  that  ere  this  was  shaded. 

As  grim  death  in  his  terrors  stands  alone. 

“ Oh  ! is  all  human  aid  then  unavailing  ? 

O gracious  Heaven,  can  it,  must  it  be 
That  the  dear  ones  we  are  now  bewailing, 

In  life  again  we  never  more  shall  see  ? ” 

Such  were  the  cries  of  broken  hearted  mothers, 

Of  hopeless  widows,  and  of  children  dear  ; 

Who  at  one  stroke  lost  fathers,  husbands,  sons  and 
brothers ; 

Lost  all,  lost  all,  that  to  them  on  earth  was  dear. 

Their  cup  of  sorrow’s  full  to  overflowing, 

The  sole-  support  and  strength  of  years  have  fled  ; 
The  dearest  hopes  that  in  their  breasts  were  growing, 
Now  all  lie  buried  with  the  silent  dead. 

It  is  the  miner’s  lot, — poor,  unprotected, — 

To  toil  ’midst  dangers,  in  earth’s  caverns  drear ; 
Where  there  he  ends  forgotten  and  neglected 
That  life  he  held  so  very  cheaply  here. 


LOST  IN  THE  SNOW, 

A LON  ELY  wayfarer  all  hapless  did  roam. 
Without  any  shelter,  without  any  home, 

Alone  on  the  highway,  and  far  from  the  town, 

As  darkness  came  on,  and  the  snowflakes  came  down. 
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SHE  WANDERED  AWAY. 


Fierce  beat  the  blast  on  his  shivering  form, 

Darker  and  thicker  and  wilder  the  storm, 

Till  foundered  with  cold  he  no  longer  could  go, 
Exhausted  and  weary  he  sank  in  the  snow. 

With  no  hand  to  help  him,  no  eye  to  weep, 

Cold  ’neath  the  snowdrift  he  sleeps  his  long  sleep  ; 
None  knew  where  he  came  from  or  where  he  would 
g°—  . 

He  s only  an  outcast  found  dead  in  the  snow. 

Ye  wealthy  and  favoured  who  boast  in  your  pride, 
And  lounge  at  your  ease  by  a good  fireside, 

How  little  you  feel,  and  how  little  you  know, 

Of  the  struggles  of  those  who  are  out  in  the  snow. 


SHE  WANDERED  AWAY, 

HHE  wandered  away  from  her  home, 
kD  Her  heart  was  heavy  with  care, 

She  cared  not  now  where  she  would  roam. 
For  a home  sh£  no  longer  had  there. 

She  fled  from  the  place  of  her  birth, 

From  friends  who  once  loved  her  so  dear ; 
She  now  is  a stranger  on  earth, 

Her  bright  eye  is  dimmed  with  a tear. 

Oh  ! who  with  a heart  will  not  feel 
As  they  her  past  history  trace, 

Oh  ! who  will  not  pity  her  woe 

As  they  look  in  that  sorrowful  face  ? 

But  onward  and  onward  she  goes, 

Though  the  wild  winds  whistle  and  rave, 
She  now  has  no  friends  and  no  foes, 

And  only  one  hope  in  the  grave. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 
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THE  SHIPWRECK. 

DARK  and  stormy  was  the  night ; 

Loud  and  wild  the  tempests  roar ; 
As  a vessel  hove  in  sight, 

Where  the  friendly  beacons  bright 
Blaze  on  Tynemouth’s  rocky  shore. 

For  the  coast  her  course  she  steers, 

In  hope  the  harbour  soon  to  gain  ; 

But  as  the  welcome  port  she  nears, 
Unseen  danger  now  appears, 

For,  to  enter,  all’s  in  vain. 

Black  and  scowling  is  the  sky ; 

Loud  and  angry  breakers  roar ; 

See.  she  comes  more  nigh  and  nigh  ; 
Billows  robing  mountains  high 
Quickly  drive  her  to  the  shore. 

Ah  ! the  hapless  vessel  strikes  ; 

Listen  to  that  awful  shock  ! 

Hear  again  the  fearful  crash, 

As  the  doomed  ship  doth  dash 
Her  sides  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 

Hear  the  drowning  victims’  cries 
High  above  the  tempest’s  roar  ! 

As  their  piercing  shrieks  arise, 

They  seem  to  rend  the  very  skies, 

And  reach  their  friends  upon  the  shore. 

Man  the  lifeboat,  quick,  ye  brave — 
Launch  her  in  the  stormy  sea  ; 

Every  effort  try  to  save 
The  imperilled  from  a watery  grave  ; 
Hear  ! they  cry  for  help — mercy  ! 
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From  the  beach  and  motley  throng 
For  the  wreck  they  bear  away. 

With  hearts  so  stout  and  arms  so  strong — 
Northumbria’s  sons  now  dash  along 
Onward  through  the  foaming  spray. 

But  though  intent  to  do  or  die, 

They  can  no  assistance  give  ; 

Oft,  but  all  in  vain,  they  try 
The  stranded  vessel  to  get  nigh  ; 

In  such  a sea  no  boat  can  live. 

All  that  men  can  dare  they  do 

The  shipwrecked  mariners  to  save ; 

But  soon  two  of  the  gallant  crew, 

In  trying  others  to  rescue, 

Find  themselves  a watery  grave. 

Ah  ! who  can  paint  that  awful  night, 

Or  half  its  tale  of  horrors  tell  ? 

Only  those  who  saw  the  sight 
Can  form  an  estimate  aright 
Or  recall  the  maddening  yell 

Of  the  suffering  people  there, 

Struggling,  clinging  to  the  mast. 

Lovely  maidens,  young  and  fair, 

Wrung  their  hands  in  sad  despair, 

As  every  moment  seemed  their  last. 

Morning  dawn'd  upon  the  scene, 

Sad  and  dismal  now  to  view. 

Those  who  lived  had  car’d  for  been. 

For  kindly  friends  did  tend,  I ween, 

All  of  the  remaining  crew. 

And  now  this  sad  calamity, 

That  we  one  and  all  deplore, 

With  a voice  of  unanimity, 

Calls  on  pitiful  humanity 

For  new  improvements  on  our  shore. 


DROWNED. 
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DROWNED, 

DROWNED,  drowned  ! the  fatal  news  did 
quickly  spread  ; 

So  sudden,  it  caused  quite  a consternation 
Among  the  gay  spectators  who  were  led 
Out  for  a Sunday  evening's  recreation, 

Where  Tynemouth  pile  in  ruined  majesty 
Can  look  full  many  a league  across  the  sea. 

Upon  a grassy  bank  I sat  me  down 

To  listen  to  the  murmuring  of  the  ocean, 

And  view  the  varied  scene  that  lay  around. 

Or  watch  the  restless  billows  all  in  motion. 

’Twas  pleasant  here  to  mark  the  barque’s  white  sail 
As  it  filled  and  flappered  in  the  gusty  gale. 

I had  not  long  been  there  until  arose 
A cry,  a man  was  drowning  in  the  sea 
He  was  one  of  the  bathers,  I suppose, 

Who  with  the  boisterous  waves  had  made  too  free. 
So  to  the  fatal  spot  the  people  ran, 

All  anxious  to  behold  the  drowning  man. 

But  oh  !.  the  fearful  scene.  It  soon  was  over, 

For  such  a struggle  can’t  have  lasted  long ; 
Struck  by  a wave,  he  never  could  recover, 

The  sea  was  high  and  running  very  strong. 

And  in  a few  short  moments,  no  doubt,  he 
Had  passed  from  Time  into  Eternity  ! 

A sort  of  murmur  rang  among  the  crowd, 

As  if  there  was  some  person  much  to  blame, 
While  others  spoke  and  openly  avowed 
That  such  conduct  was  a cursed  shame, 

To  say  that  those  beside  him  in  the  water 

Looked  on  as  if  that  naught  had  been  the  matter. 
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Well,  life  is  sweet,  and  some  so  timid  are 

They  would  not  venture  on  the  slightest  danger 
To  save  a friend,  and  much  less  by  far 

Would  they  risk  drowning  to  rescue  a stranger. 
Such  people  do  enjoy  longevity, 

And  when  they  die  it’s  always  after  tea. 

Once,  twice,  and  almost  within  human  reach, 

As  if  to  take  a lingering  long  farewell, 

The  drowned  man  appeared  upon  the  beach 
In  sight  of  those  in  life  he  lov’d  so  well  ; 

Then  as  the  boisterous  wave  again  withdrew 
He  disappeared  for  ever  from  their  view 

Back  in  the  treacherous  bosom  of  the  deep, 

That  now  doth  claim  him  as  its  lawful  prey, 

To  enter  upon  that  long  and  dismal  sleep 

That  knows  no  wakening  till  the  Judgment  Day, 
When  the  loud  sounding  of  the  trumpet  dread 
Shall  summons  all  the  living  and  the  dead  ! 

How  sad  it  seems  thus  to  be  called  away, 

All  in  the  pride  of  manhood  and  of  bloom, 

The  awful  debt  of  Nature  stern  to  pay, 

And  solve  the  mystery  beyond  the  tomb, 

With  scarce  a single  moment  for  reflection. 

Or  to  prepare  for  that  last  dread  inspection  1 

Yet  so  it  is ; we  do  not  know  the  day 

We  may  have  to  resign  this  fleeting  breath. 
Within  an  hour  we  may  be  called  away, 

For  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death. 

Then  oh  ! for  him  how  happy  must  it  be 
Who  is  prepared  to  meet  Eternity ! 


THE  BATTLE, 

HARK,  the  signal  gun  booms  o’er  the  plain, 
And  like  an  echo  is  returned  again  ; 
From  side  to  side  the  bullets  quickly  fl  v, 

From  hill  to  hill  is  heard  the  battle  cry, 


MY  EARLY  DREAMS. 
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Each  volley  draws  the  closing  lines  more  near, 

The  boom  of  cannon  loudly  strikes  the  ear ; 

The  horsemen  flash  their  glancing  sabres  bright, 
The  fiery  steeds  plunge  madly  in  the  fight. 

Just  as  the  billows  lash  the  rock-bound  coast. 

So  meet  and  clash  the  fierce  contending  hosts, 

Led  on  by  gallant  chiefs  on  either  side, 

Of  all  Columbia’s  chivalry  the  pride, 

The  Silken  Knights,  but  valiant  Sons  of  Mars, 

Well  used  to  all  the  hard  fatigues  of  war. 

Soon  hot  and  thicker  grows  the  deadly  strife, 

More  swiftly  flows  the  crimson  stream  of  life, 

More  loud  and  loud  the  cannons  blaze  and  roar, 
More  thick  the  shower  of  balls  like  hailstones  pour. 
The  thundering  clang  of  charging  cavalry, 

Joined  with  the  roar  of  dread  artillery, 

Till  on  the  hard-fought  well-contested  field 
’Midst  fire  and  smoke  the  mighty  squadrons  reel, 
And  broken  columns  back  into  the  rear 
In  wild  confusion  quickly  disappear. 

The  fierce  commotion  shakes  the  very  ground, 

The  dead  and  dying  thickly  lie  around. 

There  wounded  soldiers  writhing  in  their  gore, 

And  comrades  part,  on  earth  to  meet  no  more 
Inch  after  inch  disputed,  is  the  plain 
With  varied  success  lost  and  won  again. 

To  turn  the  day  each  hostile  army  tries, 

In  skill  and  bravery  with  each  other  vies, 

While  on  the  field  of  carnage  thousands  lie. 

Till  Nature,  looking  weary  of  the  sight, 

To  close  the  scene  o’erclouds  it  with  dark  night. 


MY  EARLY  DREAMS, 

MY  early  dreams  of  romance  now  are  o’er, 

When  love  of  change  and  fancy  bade  me  roam 
Far  distant  scenes  can  never  charm  me  more, 
Contented  with  the  quiet  scenes  of  home. 
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The  meadows  green,  the  waving  fields  of  corn. 

The  wayside  flowers,  the  blooming  hawthorn  spray ; 
The  homestead  where  the  cock  crows  in  the  morn, 
Are  dearer  now  than  scenes  of  far  away. 

Stepping  from  youth  to  early  manhood’s  prime, 

The  world  around  us  looks  so  bright  and  fair  ; 
Strength  and  ambition  urge  us  high  to  climb  : 

How  often  we  build  castles  in  the  air. 

Hope  leads  us  on  and  lights  the  unknown  way, 

When  many  a doubt  and  danger  disappear ; 

We  reach  life’s  summit  and  we  fain  would  stay ; 
Beyond  the  future  looks  more  dark  and  drear. 

But  time  that  like  a river  silent  flows, 

Gliding  along  to  that  eternal  sea  ; 

Oft  on  its  bosom  bears  the  new  blown  rose. 

Or  withered  branch  that  falls  from  yonder  tree. 

We  come,  we  go,  we  flourish  and  we  fade 
Like  autumn  foliage  scattered  with  the  wind  ; 

We  love,  we  hate,  we  toil,  we  think,  we  trade, — 

We  disappear  and  leave  no  trace  behind. 


LIFE’S  DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

MAN’S  life’s  but  toil  and  trouble, 

A weary  load  of  care, 

Just  like  some  empty  bubble 
That  vanishes  to  air. 

Bound  for  some  far  and  unknown  shore, 
He’s  launched  upon  life’s  wave, 

A few  short  years — he’s  seen  no  more  — 
He  sinks  into  the  grave. 

He  grasps  at  wealth  and  treasure, 

And  struggles  for  the  prize, 

But  sees  each  phantom  pleasure 
Fade  before  his  eyes. 
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And  as  old  age  doth  on  him  creep 
He  views  life’s  empty  joys, 

Just  like  a child  that  falls  asleep, 
Quite  weary  of  its  toys. 

For  men  are  only  actors, 

We  come  upon  life’s  stage, 

And  everyone  must  play  his  part 
From  early  youth  to  age, 

Like  midges  in  a sunbeam 
That  dance  their  little  day — 

The  hoary  frosts  of  age  come  down, 
And  sweep  us  all  away. 


LIFE’S  EXTREMES. 

WE’VE  got  a glorious  constitution, 
Lads  ; deny  if  you  can, 

In  our  boasted  Institution 

There  is  room  for  every  man ; 

We’ve  got  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Earls, 
Marquises  and  Barons  bold, 

Lords  and  Squires  with  glowing  faces, 
Who  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

They  have  lands  and  vast  possessions, 
Lordly  castles,  wide  domains, 

That  they’ve  held  in  straight  succession 
From  the  Normans  or  the  Danes. 
Pampered  still  by  fortune’s  favours, 
Bred  in  ease  and  luxury, 

They  despise  their  humble  neighbours, 
Who  uphold  their  dignity. 

They  are  not  like  other  people, 
Heaven's  manna  for  them  falls, 

For  while  the  poor  can  live  in  garrets 
They  must  dwell  in  marble  halls. 


THE  PHANTOM  BAND. 


But  in  life’s  short  and  busy  drama, 

As  each  day  goes  rolling  by. 

Like  some  moving  panorama 

Startling  scenes  must  meet  the  eye. 

We’ve  got  many  toiling  millions, 

Who  ve  hard  to  work  for  little  pay, 

Who  even  when  in  full  employment 
Scarce  can  live  from  day  to  day. 

There  are  others  cannot  find  it, 

And  their  numbers  are  not  few. 

Whose  wives  and  children  are  all  starving 
’Cause  they’ve  got  no  work  to  do. 

In  each  busy  town  and  city, 

As  we  pass  along  the  street, 

There  are  sights  of  woe  and  pity 
Everywhere  we’re  sure  to  meet. 

See  yon  lone  and  aged  beggar, 

As  he  goes  from  door  to  door  ! 

They  will  send  him  off  to  prison 
For  the  crime  of  being  poor. 

Hear  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 

As  they  daily  cry  for  bread  ! 

In  this  land  are  thousands  starving, 
Who’ve  no  place  to  lay  their  head. 

Like  slaves  we  toil  for  heartless  masters, 
Who  still  try  to  crush  us  down, 

In  the  shade  we  pine  and  wither, 
Shrinking  ’neath  their  lordly  frown. 


THE  PHANTOM  BAND. 

MAN’S  life’s  like  summer  flowers, 
That  quickly  fade  away  ; 

A few  short  summer  hours, 

Then  autumn’s  pale  decay. 


emma’s  grave. 
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Joys  come  but  to  deceive  us, 

Youth’s  pleasures  soon  are  o’er, 

Like  long  lost  friends  they  leave  us, 

And  visit  us  no  more. 

How  pleasant  in  life’s  morning, 

When  all  looks  bright  and  gay, 

And  fancy  teems  with  rosy  dreams 
To  cheer  us  on  our  way  ! 

Hope  spreads  her  wings  before  us  ; 

But  ere  life’s  day  is  o er, 

Should  storms  arise  and  cloud  the  skies, 
Hope  visits  us  no  more. 

I saw  in  youth  and  vigour 
A brave  and  warlike  band. 

With  spirits  gay  they  marched  away 
Unto  a foreign  land, 

Where  soon  upon  the  battlefield 
They  fell  amongst  the  slain, 

By  Nile’s  dark  flood  they’re  sleeping, 
Ne’er  to  return  again. 


EMMA’S  GRAVE, 

OUR  daughter  fair  lies  sleeping 
In  her  cold  and  narrow  bed, 

Where  a drooping  willow 

Hangs  weeping  o’er  her  head  ; 

The  little  birds  in  summer 
Her  requiem  now  sing, 

And  the  sweetly  smiling  flower 
Above  her  couch  doth  spring. 

She  was  as  gentle  creature 
As  ere  was  formed  of  clay. 

Twelve  years  she  bloomed  to  bless  our  sight, 
And  then  was  called  away. 
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Seized  with  a burning  fever, 

The  springs  of  life  soon  dried, 

And  like  a sun-parched  flower, 

Our  darling  drooped  and  died. 

The  anguish  that  did  ring  my  soul 
In  words  I cannot  tell, 

When  of  our  first  fond  family  pet 
I took  the  last  farewell. 

They  gently  drew  me  to  her  side, 

Where  in  her  shroud  she  lay. 

But  ah  ! I dare  not  look  again 
Upon  the  coffined  clay. 

What  art  thou,  Death,  from  which  we  shrink  ? 

All  fear  thy  potent  power, 

We  trembling  stand  as  on  a brink, 
Unconscious  of  the  hour. 

You  like  the  wolf  to  seize  your  prey 
May  steal  in  to  the  fold, 

And  without  pity  take  away 
The  youthful  or  the  old. 

Thus  was  our  darling  from  us  torn, 

When  life  was  in  its  spring ; 

Her  face  was  fair  as  summer’s  morn, 

A sweet  and  joyous  thing. 

And  everybody  loved  her, 

She  was  so  good  and  kind, 

For  people  said  that  Emma’s  was 
No  ordinary  mind. 

Now  oft  when  sad  and  lonely 
I go  to  see  her  grave, 

And  think  on  all  the  early  hopes 
Of  promise  which  she  gave, 

I kneeling  softly  breathe  her  name, 

While  tears  run  down  my  cheek, 

And  tell  her  that  her  mother’s  there  ; 

But  ah  ! she  does  not  speak. 


THE  JUDGMENT  DAY. 
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Why  is  my  darling  silent  ? 

I ask,  but  ask  in  vain, 

And  only  wish  that  I could  hear 
Her  well-loved  voice  again. 

But  mighty  death  has  sealed  her  lips, 
No  eye  can  pierce  the  gloom. 

Nor  mortal  tongue  can  ever  break 
The  silence  of  the  tomb. 

Why  do  we  mourn  for  the  dead, 

The  lov’d  ones  past  away, 

Whose  forms  now  lie  mouldering, 

A heap  of  lifeless  clay  ? 

Ah  ! they  still  live  in  memory, 

We  feel  them  ever  nigh  ; 

When  once  enshrined  within  the  heart 
They  there  can  never  die. 


THE  JUDGMENT  DAY. 

HARK  ! the  last  loud  trumpet  sounding  ; 

’Tis  the  awful  crash  of  doom 
Through  the  vaulted  skies  resounding, 

Breaks  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

Then  the  dead,  their  graves  forsaking. 

Rise  from  every  land  and  sea. 

That  dread  summons  all  awaking 
By  the  Lord  of  Host’s  decree. 

Fear  shall  then  come  on  the  nations, 
Universal  woe  and  grief, 

When  the  earth  to  its  foundations 
Trembles  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

Mountains  fall  with  crash  like  thunder, 

Seas  and  oceans  roll  away ; 

Men  die  off  with  fear  and  wonder — 

’Tis  the  last  great  Judgment  Day  1 
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Storms  and  earthquake’s  conflagrations 
Shall  destroy  whate’er  we  see, 

This  the  end  of  all  creation, 

Where,  oh  ! sinner,  shalt  thou  flee  ? 

Nature  dies  dissolved  in  sorrow, 

Earth  and  Time  have  passed  away  ; 

There  will  never  be  to-morrow — 

’Tis  the  last  great  Judgment  Day  ! 

In  power  and  majesty  descending, 

Not,  as  once,  He  came  alone, 

The  Judge,  while  angel  hosts  attending, 
Serve  and  worship  round  His  throne. 

Through  the  clouds  and  borne  before  Him, 
Shining  brighter  than  the  sun, 

Is  seen  the  sign  of  man’s  redemption, 

The  Cross  that  it  was  wrought  upon. 

Around  the  Throne  will  then  assemble 
Every  one  of  Adam’s  race  ; 

Hear,  my  soul,  oh  ! fear  and  tremble, 
Whither  shalt  thou  take  thy  place  ? 

Grace  and  Mercy’s  reign  is  o’er, 

By  the  Judge’s  high  decree  ; 

Good  and  bad  who  mixed  before 
Must  part  for  all  eternity. 


IR,  T XII. 


THE  STORY  OF  A STREAM. 


FROM  HILL  TO  SEA. 


I was  a happy  little  mountain  stream  as  I rolled  down 
the  green  slopes  of  the  great  mountain  on  my  first  journey 
to  the  sea,  gliding  swiftly  along  over  the  sandy  shingle,  or 
turning  leisurely  round  some  sharp  angle  of  rock  or  other 
obstacle  that  lay  in  my  way. 

I think  I must  have  been  born  in  summer-time,  as  the 
first  thing  -I  can  remember  was  seeing  the  bright  blue 
sky  and  hearing  the  birds  singing  in  the  trees  as  I mean- 
dered on  past  peaceful  homesteads,  under  rustic  bridges, 
where  groups  of  pretty  children  would  sometimes  stand 
throwing  leaves  and  flowers  on  the  stream  and  watch  them 
race  along  towards  some  mimic  waterfall,  where  they  were 
soon  lost  to  view.  Sometimes  they  would  get  entangled 
in  the  long  sedge-grass  that  grew  on  either  side,  a mere 
mishap  which  soon  righted  itself.  So  I will  proceed  on  my 
journey. 

I was  now  wandering  on  through  rich  pastures  and 
meadow  lands,  filled  with  bleating  flocks  and  spotted  kine. 
The  fields  were  all  bespangled  with  wild  flowers  of  various 
hues,  while  the  groves  on  either  side  were  alive  with  the 
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wild  sweet  music  of  birds.  As  I journeyed  on  the  country 
became  more  rich  and  fertile,  and  sometimes  I found 
myself  travelling  ’neath  green  arcades  formed  by  wild 
willows,  the  ash,  and  the  birch  that  grew  plentifully  on 
either  side,  and  whose  overhanging  boughs  formed  green 
arches  that  almost  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Sometimes  I found  myself  making  graceful  curves  past 
rural  hamlets  and  pretty  cottages,  with  well-stocked 
gardens  filled  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  where  the  rose 
and  climbing  jessamine  bloomed  on  every  side,  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  the  pea  blossom  was  wafted  along  on  the 
odorous  summer  air.  I was  now,  although  I couldn’t 
account  for  it,  growing  deeper  and  wider,  for  you  see  I was 
as  yet  only  as  it  were  a baby  just  beginning  to  notice 
everything  around  me.  I observed,  too,  that  the  bridges, 
instead  of  being  made  of  wooden  planks,  were  now  built  of 
stone,  and  looked  much  stronger  and  handsomer  than  those 
I had  passed.  I was  sometimes  startled  by  the  merry 
sounds  of  laughter  that  came  from  holiday  seekers. 

So  far  as  I had  proceeded  on  my  journey  there  was  only 
one  sight  that  made  me  feel  sad.  It  was  that  of  a young 
woman  who  had  become  suddenly  demented  on  hearing 
of  the  loss  of  her  lover  at  sea.  She  would  sometimes  come 
and  throw  scraps  of  written  paper  on  to  my  surface,  and 
watch  them  float  away  while  she  repeated  the  following 
rhyme  : — 

Oh,  pretty  stream  ; oh,  pretty  stream  ! 

Take  this  message  to  my  love  from  me  ; 

I know  you’re  going  to  find  him, 

He’s  a sailor  on  the  sea. 

Tell  him  I’m  true  as  the  sky  is  blue, 

And  send  him  back  to  me. 

She  would  then  depart,  thinking,  no  doubt,  she  had  sent 
her  message.  Only  for  the  foregoing  incident  my  journey 
so  far  had  been  very  pleasant  and  enjoyable,  but  I was  now 
called  upon  to  do  a little  useful  work.  However,  as  it  was 
useful  and  congenial  employment  it  became  a labour  of  love. 
At  a little  distance  stood  the  village  mill — one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  structures  with  its  great  water-wheel  that  are 
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fast  going  out  of  date.  So,  concentrating  all  my  energies, 
I put  on  as  much  pressure  and  speed  as  possible,  and 
came  away  with  a rush. 

While  the  wheel  went  round  with  a musical  sound, 

I went  laughing  and  leaping  along. 

For  as  yet  I had  met  with  no  troubles  nor  any  disappoint- 
ments. No  winds  nor  storms  had  passed  over  to  ruffle  my 
smooth  and  glassy  surface,  except  now  and  then  the  splash 
of  some  greedy  trout  as  it  rose  to  catch  the  unsuspecting 
fly.  But  the  fly  was  not  always  so  innocent  as  it  looked, 
for  in  the  hands  of  the  adroit  angler  the  fish  often  became 
the  victim,  and  suddenly  found  itself  out  of  its  native 
element  wriggling  on  the  green  sward.  On  these  occasions 
I was  generally  complimented  on  the  fine  quality  of  the  fish 
I produced.  My  ambition,  however,  stood  higher  than 
that,  and  I longed  for  the  time  when  I would  be  able  to 
feed  shoals  of  salmon  and  carry  stately  vessels  laden  with 
the  merchandise  of  all  nations. 

I was  a youthful  dreamer  of  dreams.  I was  now 
passing  one  of  those  favourite  haunts  of  painters  and  poets, 
those  gentlemen  that  the  novelists  tell  us  have  long  hair, 
pale  faces,  and  lustrous  eyes,  who  come  here  not  only  to 
enjoy  a holiday,  but  also  to  drink  in  draughts  of  inspiration 
from  the  beauties  of  nature  that  lie  everywhere  around. 
One  sang  songs,  sweet  and  thrilling  as  that  of  the  lark, 
while  the  other  produced  on  canvass  the  same  tints  and 
colours  that  the  rays  of  the  glorious  sun  painted  upon  the 
earth.  Were  it  not  for  my  ambitious  dreams  of  future 
greatness  I would  have  been  well  content  to  have  lingered 
amidst  these  romantic  scences  of  sylvan  beauty  all  my  days. 
But  streams,  like  men,  must  go  forward  to  fulfil  their 
destiny  ; there  is  no  stopping  on  the  way  or  turning  back. 

Life’s  a moving  panorama,  ever  changing  day  by  day, 

Onward,  onward,  ever  onward,  there’s  no  stopping  on  the  way. 

I had  just  made  one  of  those  graceful  curves  around  the 
base  of  a wooded  hill,  where  the  amorous  cooing  of  the 
cushet  mingled  with  the  piping  song  of  the  blackbird  and 
the' mellow  notes  of  the  thrush,  and  was  leisurely  admiring 
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my  own  loveliness  and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  white,  fleecy 
clouds  that  were  reflected  on  my  surface  as  in  a mirror 
while  they  sailed  slowly  by,  when,  coming  out  into  the 
open  plain,  I beheld  what  seemed  to  be  the  tall  chimneys 
of  a smoky  town,  and  I sighed  when  I saw  the  prospect 
and  appearance  of  the  country  had  entirely  changed.  As  I 
drew  near  I saw  a huge  iron  bridge,  over  which  a puffing 
monster  they  called  a steam  engine  was  drawing  what 
appeared  to  be  glass  coaches  filled  with  passengers.  I was 
glad  when  they  all  got  safely  over.  But  I soon  found 
myself  running  under  another  bridge — a much  handsomer 
one,  built  of  stone — over  which  many  passengers,  as  well  as 
horses  and  carriages,  were  passing  to  and  fro.  All  was 
bustle  and  activity  in  the  streets,  for  the  town  seemed  to  be 
a place  of  some  importance. 

I quickly  left  the  town  behind,  and  was  once  more  in  the 
open  country,  but  for  green  shady  groves  and  the  music  of 
the  cushet  I now  heard  only  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  steam 
engine,  the  thundering  thud  of  the  forge  hammer  and  the 
eternal  rattle  of  the  shipyard,  while  the  poisonous  gases 
from  the  chemical  works  had  so  impregnated  the  air  that 
all  signs  of  vegetation  had  disappeared  for  miles  around, 
and  a dull,  leaden  canopy  that  did  duty  for  a sky  hung 
like  a dark  pall  of  cloud  over  all. 

My  troubles  were,  however,  only  beginning,  for  as  I 
went  on  a little  further  I heard  the  sound  of  rushing 
waters,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  I was  rushed 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  channel  by  a foul  filthy  stream 
they  called  the  sludger,  who  shouted  out  in  a hoarse,  jeer- 
ing voice,  “ Tommy,  make  room  for  your  uncle,  that’s  a 
little  dear.”  And  then  commenced  in  the  same  bantering 
tone  to  me,  “Well,  younker,  guess  you’re  annoyed,  are 
you  ? Thought  you  were  going  to  have  the  voyage  all  to 
yourself,  eh  ? But  here  we  are,  you  see.  Come  from  the 
land  of  birds  and  butterflies,  I suppose,  where  all  is  song 
and  sunshine,  and  long-haired  poets  dream  of  lands  of 
eternal  summer,  filled  with  the  breath  of  roses  and  other 
sentimental  nonsense  that  common  folk  neither  understand 
nor  care  for. 
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“Not  much  of  that  sort  of  stuff  down  here,  younker  ; 
but  plenty  of  sludging  I can  promise  you.  Just  look  at 
me,  that  goes  in  for  big  jobs,  and’s  reckoned  a champion 
sludger  about  these  parts,  and  ain’t  that  something  to  be 
proud  of?  Would  you  believe  me,  younker,  when  I tell 
you  that  I’ve  sludged  out  a paper  mill,  a chemical  factory, 
two  gasworks,  half  a dozen  of  small  towns  and  villages, 
besides  a tanyard  and  a soap  boiling  establishment  this 
morning,  so  you  must  excuse  me  if  I don’t  smell  very 
sweet. 

“ We  can’t  be  all  bright  silver  streams,  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine.  Some  must  do  the  drudgery  and  carry  the 
world’s  burdens  on  their  back.  But  listen,  here  comes  the 
boozer  ; he’s  right  enough  when  he’s  sober,  but  that’s 
seldom.  He  sludges  out  a large  brewery  about  a mile 
from  here,  and  when  he’s  been  a swilling  out  the  casks  he 
just  gets  too  much,  and  then  he  would  quarrel  with  his  own 
shadow ; but  here  he  comes,  drunk  as  a lord,  so  you  look 
out  for  squalls,  younker,  and  leave  me  to  talk  to  him.” 
And  sure  enough,  at  some  distance  I could  hear  the 
boozer,  who  seemed  to  be  coming  at  a great  speed  singing 
the  refrain  of  an  old  song — 

For  he’s  a jolly  good  fellow,  as  nobody  can  deny. 

In  a moment  he  was  down  upon  us  with  such  force  as 
would  have  shivered  anything  made  out  of  timber.  As  it 
was,  I found  myself  quickly  at  the  other  side  of  the 
channel.  I may  here  explain  that  I found  a channel  pre- 
pared for  me  the  whole  of  the  journey,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible I may  have  travelled  the  same  course  for  centuries, 
only  it  was  on  this  particular  occasion  that  I first  became 
conscious  of  the  fact. 

After  some  growling  and  grumbling  between  my  two 
companions  they  settled  down  quietly.  They  seemed 
to  perfectly  understand  each  other.  The  weight  of  the 
sediment  with  which  they  were  charged,  and  the  heavy 
grossness  of  their  nature  quickly  bore  them  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  channel  ; while  I,  who  was  much  clearer 
and  purer,  and  altogether  a different  class  of  stream,  ran 
comfortably  above  them. 
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I could  now  see  in  the  distance  the  tall,  tapering  masts 
of  ships,  and  also  felt  the  first  flush  of  the  advancing  tide. 
My  companions  seemed  to  have  entirely  disappeared,  for 
which  I was  truly  thankful,  and  I soon  began  to  hear  the 
swish  of  the  screws  and  the  paddles  of  the  great 
Leviathans  of  the  deep,  as  well  as  the  voices  of  the 
sailors  as  the  ships  came  alongside  or  left  their  moorings. 

I was  fast  approaching  the  sea.  The  weight  of  the 
advancing  tide  was  becoming  oppressive,  and  I felt  like 
Byron,  what  it  was  to  bear  “ the  weight  of  golden  chains.” 
It  was  a great  honour,  but  it  was  also  a great  sacrifice.  A 
strange  sensation  was  creeping  over  me,  and  every  moment 
I was  losing  my  individuality  ; my  dissolution  was  at  hand, 
and  I was  gradually  becoming  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
great  deep. 

The  time  will  also  come  when  you,  too,  dear  reader, 
whatever  may  have  been  your  prospects  or  position  in  life, 
your  hopes,  your  ambitions,  your  achievements,  you, 
too,  will  dissolve  and  become,  as  it  were,  a little  drop  of 
water  in  the  vast  past  great  ocean  of  humanity. 


Part  XIII.— ODDS  AND  ENDS. 


A JOINER’S  TOAST, 

May  our  prospects  be  ever  bright,  our  social  standards 
be  erected  on  sound  moral  principles,  and  tested  by  the 
plummet  of  truth,  our  actions  towards  all  men  be  guided  on 
the  true  lines  of  the  square,  and  our  opportunities  for  doing 
good  be  marked  by  the  practical  manner  in  which  we  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  while  our  loves  and  friendship  may 
prove  strong  and  firm  as  our  glued  joints,  and  our  lives  run 
out  long  and  smooth  like  our  own  silken  shavings. 



ELECTION  REFLECTIONS. 

“You’re  a common  working  man, 

I’m  a great  and  mighty  lord  ; 

But  I love  you  very  dearly, 

Yes,  I do,  upon  my  word. 

Put  our  party  into  power, 

You’ll  be  happy  by-and-bye.’’ 

Then  the  big  one  shoves  his  finger 
In  the  little  fellow’s  eye. 


Why  should  a working  man  be  a Conservative  ; he’s  got 
nothing  to  conserve. 
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The  capitalist  and  squire 

Conserve  their  lands  and  wealth  ; 
The  poor  man  whom  they  hire 
Only  has  hands  and  health. 

Alike  they  both  were  born  free, 

And  are  equal  in  the  grave  ; 

But  close-made  law  oft  makes  the  poor 
Become  the  rich  man’s  slave. 


Surplus  wealth  should  be  tapped  and  not  allowed  to 
topple  over  and  be  wasted  as  it  often  does  among  the 
corrupt  cesspools  and  puddles  of  London  and  Paris.  It 
belongs  to  the  National  Bread  and  Butter  Department.  - 


If  as  much  prudence  and  forethought  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  political  management  of 
the  world  as  some  men  display  in  building  a private 
business  all  mankind  might  be  prosperous,  and  the 
earth  would  soon  become  a sort  of  a paradise. 


The  very  fact  that  we  have  two  great  parties  in 
the  State  is  a clear  proof  that  the  State  must  be  in  a 
very  unsound  condition.  Were  either  party  set  to 
work  upon  some  private  enterprise  it  is  more  than 
probable  they  would  act  on  similar  lines,  but  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  they  work 
on  opposite  principles.  How  can  they  succeed  ? 


If  men  would  only  reflect  and  think  more  for 
themselves  they  would  soon  be  brought  more  into 
concord  and  harmony  with  each  other.  The  true 
interest  of  the  individual  is,  to  a great  extent,  the 
true  interest  of  the  whole  human  race.  We  quarrel 
not  because  quarrelling  mends  matters — it  often 
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makes  them  worse— but  because  prejudice  and 
passion  are  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  reason,  and 
we  become  as  it  were  mentally  colour  blind.  Some 
of  the  greatest  wars  and  disasters  the  world  has  ever 
known  were  brought  about  by  the  most  trivial  and 
insignificant  causes. 


Small  successes  intoxicate  little  minds. 


Good  thoughts  are  messages  from  Heaven. 


Poetry  is  the  soul  of  beauty  expressed  in  language. 


Sound  judgment  is  the  highest  order  of  common  sense. 


Weak  men  act  in  mobs,  wolves  hunt  in  packs,  and  lions 
alone. 


He  who  gives  much  for  ostentation  gives  little  for 
charity.  - 


True  civilisation  never  asserts  itself  in  a barbarous 
manner. 


An  ignorant  and  evil-disposed  man  is  a drag  upon 
civilisation. 


A wise  man  may  be  brave,  but  will  never  risk  unneces- 
sary danger. 


He  who  expects  too  much  from  a friend  doesn’t  deserve 
to  have  one. 
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He  who  uses  another  man’s  axe  mustn’t  be  surprised  if 
he  cuts  himself. 


The  bully,  the  coward,  and  the  fool  are  often  found 
rolled  up  into  one. 


One  meritorious  act  as  a good  example  to  others  is  worth 
a dozen  of  sermons. 


He  who  wrestles  with  temptation  and  overcomes  it  is 
admired  by  the  angels. 


The  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea  are  God’s  gifts  to  everyone, 
and  nobody  in  particular. 


On  death’s  reckoning  day  we  all  must  pay ; and  the 
older  we  grow  the  more  we  owe. 


An  evil-disposed  person  is  like  a nettle : the  more  tenderly 
you  touch  him  the  more  he  stings  you. 


It  would  matter  little  what  some  people  think  if  they 
only  kept  their  thoughts  to  themselves. 


Humility  may  be  a good  virtue,  but  it  is  not  much  use 
to  a man  who  wants  to  get  into  Parliament. 


Patriotism  is  often  only  another  name  for  selfishness  and 
intolerance.  No  man  was  ever  a patriot  in  an  unjust 
cause. 


A harsh  or  cruel  word  may  be  thoughtlessly  spoken,  but 
like  the  scratch  of  a pin  on  a smooth  surface  it  takes  a lot 
of  getting  out. 
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Mobs  rush  to  conclusions,  as  the  waves  rush  over  the 
doomed  ship  o’erleaping  and  bearing  down  every  barrier  of 
restraint  and  reason. 


Ignorance  hides  us  from  ourselves.  It  is  only  the  light 
of  knowledge  that  discovers  to  us  the  discrepancies  and 
dark  spots  in  our  nature. 


Vanity  solicits  admiration,  pride  demands  it  ; one  is 
folly,  the  other  presumption.  Both  are  pride,  and  pride 
is  the  sin  that  was  banished  out  of  Heaven. 


Before  we  condemn  we  should  always  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out  the  truth.  Unprincipled  men  often  make  the 
most  serious  charges  without  the  slightest  foundation. 


A man  may  with  some  reason  be  proud  of  his  ancestors, 
of  his  talents,  of  his  good  looks,  of  his  successes,  but  to  see 
a man  proud  of  his  ignorance  is  a pitiable  sight  indeed. 


A man  should  be  a citizen 
Where’er  the  sun  doth  shine  ; 

From  shore  to  shore,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Should  be  the  boundary  line. 


As  the  finest  vessel  may  be  driven  out  of  her  course  by 
adverse  winds  and  storms,  so  noble  characters  driven  by 
the  storms  of  adversity  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the 
most  unlikely  places. 


Argument,  when  properly  conducted,  brings  out  our 
best  ideas,  sharpens  our  wit,  broadens  our  understanding, 
and  provides  an  exchange  of  sentiment  by  which  we  may 
gain  much  and  lose  nothing. 
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We  often  talk  about  fairplay,  while  we  ignore  the  rights 
of  others.  If  we  had  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place,  and  to 
take  all  the  hard  knocks  we  intended  for  them,  it  mi^ht  be 
a matter  for  consideration. 


History  lends  a charm  and  fascination  to  its  characters 
that  in  life  they  could  not  have  possessed.  We  love  to 
ponder  over  and  admire  antiquity,  and  few  men  look  so 
well  in  their  own  form  and  type  as  they  do  in  the  printer's. 


The  force  and  influence  of  intellectual  power  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  may  be  compared  to  a large  stone 
and  a small  pebble  thrown  into  a lake.  The  swelling  circles 
of  the  one  roll  far  beyond  where  the  faint  ripples  of  the 
other  die  away. 


Master  minds  are  governed  by  great  principles,  educated 
by  Nature,  and,  like  Shakespeare,  find  “ books  in  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.”  It  is 
only  the  little  mind,  like  the  little  child,  that  wants  guid- 
ing into  the  paths  of  truth. 


The  real  friend  is  unobtrusive  in  prosperity,  but  ever 
near  in  adversity  ; the  first  to  see  our  faults  and  follies, 
as  well  as  our  excellencies  and  virtues ; ever  ready  to 
praise  the  one  or  chide  the  other,  as  best  serves  to  forward 
or  improve  our  welfare  or  our  interests. 


Our  life  here  resembles  a little  stream 
That  hour  by  hour  swift  glides  away, 

Its  transient  pleasures  are  the  sunny  beam 
That  anon  doth  over  the  surface  play. 

Its  smiles  of  joy  and  tears  of  woe 

Are  the  flowers  and  weeds  on  the  banks  that  grow. 
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Much  time  and  money  are  spent  upon  lines  of 
demarcation,  settling  of  the  boundary  between  one  country 
and  another,  yet  what  are  they,  after  all,  but  landmarks 
of  barbarism  showing  what  little  progress  we  have 
made  towards  that  end  so  much  to  be  desired — universal 
brotherhood  ? 


From  the  dull  cold  earth  where  the  good  seed  has  been 
sown  first  spring  the  slender  green  stem,  then  the  leaves, 
then  the  beautiful  flower.  So  as  we  approach  through 
grace  and  sanctity  towards  God,  we  rise  above  the  coarse- 
ness and  weakness  of  our  nature,  and  become,  as  it  were, 
more  of  the  angel  than  the  man. 


Life  is  like  a moving  panorama,  where  the  good  fairy 
Hope  is  ever  presenting  new  attractions  to  our  view,  lead- 
ing us  from  one  scene  to  another,  or  by  a wave  of  her 
magic  wand  dispelling  the  dark  clouds  of  doubt  and  dis- 
appointment that  gather  round  us  as  we  journey  on 
towards  that  “ bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.” 


I have  every  respect  and  reverence  for  lawful  authority 
when  that  authority  is  exercised  for  the  public  good.  But 
if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  looks  ridicu- 
lous and  contemptible  in  my  eyes  it  is  to  see  some  miser- 
able Jack-in-office  who  has  been  raised  to  a little  power  by 
his  fellowmen,  abusing  that  power  under  the  pretence  of 
upholding  its  dignity. 


Medical  science  and  progress  have  made  great  dis- 
coveries for  combating  and  destroying  physical  disease. 
Thanks  to  the  doctor  and  better  sanitary  arrangements, 
foul  distempers  that  once  swept  away  their  thousands  are 
heard  of  no  more.  Yet  one  terrible  malady — a disease  not 
of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind,  and  for  which  there  seems  to 
be  no  cure — still  remains.  I mean  the  scourge  of  war. 
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The  true  end  of  education  is  not  to  make  men  clever, 
calculating,  grasping,  money-making  machines,  but  to 
learn  them  first  to  love  God  and  their  neighbour ; to 
teach  them  something  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  of  the 
great  universe  they  live  in,  what  they  are  themselves, 
where  they  are,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  where  they  are 
going  to.  In  short,  to  crush  out  the  devil  and  cultivate 
the  angel  as  much  as  possible. 


Life  is  full  of  shadows.  They  troop  around  us,  and 
follow  us  wherever  we  go.  They  are  present  at  our 
festivals,  as  well  as  our  funerals.  They  come  to  us  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes  and  forms,  like  cloudlets  flitting 
across  the  sunshine  of  our  happiness,  chastening  our  lives, 
checking  our  pride,  and  showing  us  what  vain  and  incon- 
stant things  we  often  set  our  minds  on.  Life  itself  may  be 
said  to  be  a great  shadow,  or  rather  a faint  glimmering  of 
that  other  life  that’s  hidden  by  the  veil  which  separates 
Time  from  Eternity. 


As  the  law  is  the  framework  that  binds  and  holds 
society  together,  by  protecting  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  meting  out  justice  to  all  men,  it  should  be 
simple  to  be  understood  by  all,  cheap  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  just  to  be  respected  by  all.  Good  men 
have  no  respect  for  unjust  laws,  while  the  hardened 
criminal,  who  knows  he  has  had  a fair  trial,  generally 
acknowledges  the  justness  of  his  sentence.  The  voice  .of 
the  law,  like  the  voice  of  God,  is  obeyed  by  the  just,  and 
feared  by  the  wicked.  Without  it  all  would  be  confusion 
and  chaos. 


From  whatever  source  they  may  derive  their  incomes, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  many  people  in  the  world  are 
leading  selfish,  indolent,  useless  lives  of  luxury,  and  have 
to  be  carried  as  it  were,  on  the  shoulders  of  those  whom 
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circumstances  have  placed  at  their  disposal.  True, 
they  employ  labour  and  circulate  money,  but  the  money  is 
mostly  diverted  into  wrong  channels,  while  the  labour  is 
unproductive  and  yields  no  good  results.  To  do  for  a man 
what  he  ought  to  do  for  himself  is  misdirected  labour. 
Misdirected  labour  is  labour  lost  ; and  we  should  have  to 
throw  a great  many  stones  into  the  sea  before  we  made  a 
road  to  cross  over  to  the  other  side. 


@rrafct. 


On  page  50,  for  “ spirits’  fled  ” read  “ spirits  free.” 

„ 55,  for  “me  climb”  read  “us  climb.” 

,,  59 , for  “ ocean’s  heart  ” read  “ocean’s 

breast.” 

„ 76,  for  “ music  and  skill  ” read  “muscle 

and  skill.” 

„ 83,  for  “ Britain  ” read  “ Britannia.” 

,,  94,  for  “ precious  good  ” read  “precious 

gulls.” 

,,  99,  for  “ star  in  the  west  ” read  “ star  in 

the  east.” 

,,  148,  for  “ wealthy  sisters  ” read  “wealthy 

suitors.” 
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